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UNCLE Sam. “ Look out, boys, they say he’s a Cesar (seiz-er).” 
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€= This Number of HarPer’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and Amer- 
ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As-a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 
very highest order, it leaves every com- 
petitor in the distance, and is the best 
atid cheapest periodical in the world. 
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Lar With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY our readers will receive gratuitously an inter- 
esting 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a further installment of “ PHINEAS 
Repux,” 46y ANTHONY TROLLOPE, illustrated, 
and other attractive features. 

Lorp Lytton’s fascinating Novel, “THE 
PARISIANS,” twill be continued in the next Num- 
bes of the WEEKLY, 

Another E1GH’-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will be sent 
out gratuitously with the next Number of HaR- 
PER'’S WEEKLY. 
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OFFICE-HOLDERS IN POLITICS. 

FHNHE President’s executive order of the 

16th of April, 1872, forbidding politic- 
al assessments in the public offices, and de- 
claring that honesty and efficiency, not po- 
litical activity, will determine the tenure of 
office, was a courteous notice to the officers 
of the civil service to attend to their busi- 
ness, The order does not deny—indeed it 
expressly recognizes—the right of every cit- 
izen in the employment of the government to 
take part, like other citizens, in politics. But 
that part must be modest, or, for the most ob- 
vious reasons, it will justly awaken distrust 
and jealousy. The spirit of the order, when 
it is considered in the light of the Presidént’s 
declarations upon the general subject, for- 
bids the kind of political activity which has 
become very general among government of- 
ficers, ; 

The theory that such officers are bound to 

be active in the management of caucuses and 
conventions, to use all the powers of their 
positions for party coercion and to command 
the party, has, however, become an unwritten 
law of the service. If any member of the 
civil service is not one of the most active 
partisans of his neighborhood, he is in dan- 
ger. If he is not a member of the commit- 
tee; if he does not “subscribe” liberally ; if 
he does not drum up voters, and take care 
that the proper delegates are selected upon 
all occasions; if he is not conspicuous and 
efficient at the polls and the primaries, the 
sneer is prompt. “‘ What doeshedo? What 
has he done?’ An ofticer may be most fit 
and honest and efficient in discharging his 
duty ; but if he does not politically fetch and 
carry, he is condemned as “doing” nothing, 
and he suffers accordingly. The plain peril 
of this system, when the office depends vir- 
tually upon the President’s pleasure, we have 
already shown. It is the germ of a danger- 
ous centralization, and consequently of civil 
disturbance. On the one hand is an enor- 
mous and organized central power, on the 
other an intelligent and resolute local opin- 
ion that will not submit to it. The mis- 
chievous tendency was seen long ago, when 
the power of the patronage was but puerile, 
and it is useful to.consider the earlier pro- 
tests that were made. 

In the year 1801 De Witt CLINTON con- 
trolled the Council of Appointment in this 
State. That council, nineteen years after- 
ward, had the appointment of more than 
eight thousand military, and of six thousand 
six hundred and sixty-three civil officers, 
including auctioneers and justices of the 
peace. Mr. CLINTON announced that the mi- 
nor offices ought to be distributed between 


‘the parties according to their numbers. 


This was the beginning of party proscrip- 
tion in New York. It was intended as a 
weapon against the opposing party. But it 
‘was equally serviceable between factions of 
the same party, and was sure to breed fac- 
tions, as it has often done in this State, and 
notably last year. In 1820 Mr. CLINTON was 
elected Governor, although his wing of the 
Republican party of that day was defeated, 
‘ 


During the campaign he had felt the appli- 
cation of his own principle, for MaRTIN VAN 
BuREN, who was then beginning his career, 
had already seen that New York was not 
large enough for him and CLINTon together, 
and had secured the removal of certain post- 
masters merely because they were “Clin- 
tonians.” 

At the opening of the Legislature, there- 
fore, Governor CLINTON said in his speech: 
“The power of the general administration 
has increased with the extension of its pat- 
ronage. And if the officers under its ap- 
pointment shall see fit, as an organized and 
disciplined corps, to interfere in the State 
elections, I trust that there will be found a 
becoming disposition in the people to resist 
these alarming attempts upon the purity 
and independence of their local govern- 
ments, for whenever the pillars which sup- 
port the edifice of the general government 
are undermined and prostrated, the whole 
fabric of national freedom and prosperity 
will be crushed in ruin. I have considered 
it my solemn duty to protest against these 
unwarrantable intrusions of extraneous in- 
fluence, and I hope that the national legis- 
lature will not be regardless of itz duty on 
this occasion.” The Senate, hostile to the 
Governor, demanded the proof. The Gov- 
ernor sarcastically replied that he “fully 
appreciated” their solicitude, and that he 
would send the documents. The Senate as- 
sumed to regard the message as an evasion, 
censured the Governor by resolution for 
“ criminating” the general government with- 
out ample testimony, and repelled all “in- 
sinuations” against it. The Governor re- 
torted in a erisp message of a few lines that 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
The Senate instantly returned the message 
to the Governor and adjourned. When it 
next assembled the Governor sent his fa- 
mous “ green-bag message,” containing the 
documents that proved the especial activity 
of certain United States officers at the elec- 
tion, and among the rest a letter of Mr. VAN 
BUREN’s pressing the removal of Clintonian 
postmasters. Two months afterward the 
joint committee to which the message was 
referred reported that extraneous influence 
had never been observed in any of the State 
elections! But nine-tenths of the commu- 
nity, according to a contemporary authority, 
knew that the statement of the “ honorable 
gentlemen” was untrue. 

This was ten years before the election of 
General JACKSON, and twelve before the 
famous declaration of Senator Maxcy that 
New York politicians had long held that to 
the victors belong the spoils; and it was 
more than forty years befure the spoils had 
become so enormous as they now are. DE 
Wirt CLINTON felt himself wounded by the 
arrow that he had feathered ; but his warn- 
ing is as wise now as it was then, and a 
hundredfold more urgent. In England 
certain classes of civil officers were not al- 
lowed to vote. But in this country nothing 
could be so unwise as to stigmatize by dis- 
franchisement any agent of the government. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more un- 
just than to give them greater political 
power than the rest of the community.. Yet 
this is what the present system does; and 
until the system is changed the injustice 
will continue. The law punishes the citi- 
zen who buys a vote with money. Let the 
appointing power promptly punish the offi- 
cer who buys or attempts to buy votes with 
the promise of place, or who coerces place- 
holders by the fear of removal. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE PANIC. 


AMONG the excellent executive qualities 
of the President there is one which has al- 
ways most pleasantly impressed those who 
know him, and that is his tranquil firmness 
when his duty seems to him clear. Those 
who served nearest him in the field say that 
in the wildest whirl of battle he was never 
known to lose his self-possession, nor to 
swear. He has an admirable temperament 
for a President, especially at a time when 
every body in distress turns to the govern- 
ment for help. This’ was strikingly illus- 
trated during the late panic, on the Sunday 
that he and the Secretary of the Treasury 
came to the city to consult with the bank- 
ers upon the situation. The excitement 
‘ that morning at the Fifth Avenue Hotel was 
unprecedented. The corridors and parlors 
swarmed with a multitude of frenzied peo- 
ple, who supposed that incalculable disaster 
impended, and that the President had the 
power of staying it by a word, and of sav- 
ing the country from financial, as he had al- 
ready saved it from political,ruin. Among 
the crowd were many of the men who are 
famous as capitalists, and who are supposed 
to be masters of finance—a supposition not 
based in every instance upon the most ac- 
curate knowledge. There was also in the 
throng a distinguished lawyer, of politics 
opposed to those of the President, Mr. Rev- 
ERDY JOHNSON, whose advice and opinion 





were eagerly sought. It was a crowd of 





speculators and gamblers in railroad stocks, 
with some of those whom they had involved, 
all passionately desiring that the President 
would use the public money for their relief. 

The President asked for the law that 
would authorize him to touch it for such a 
purpose. The distinguished lawyer instant- 
ly conceded that there was no lawful au- 
thority to do it, but that the situation of the 
country was so threatening that the Presi- 
dent ought to assume the power of dispens- 
ing with law, and trust to Congress to ap- 
prove his course. Even the habeas corpus 
act, he said, is suspended in moments of ex- 
treme urgency, and is the Treasury reserve 
more sacred than personal liberty? If the 
distinguished lawyer said this to the Presi- 
dent, the President probably replied that 
the habeas corpus is suspended under the 
express authority of the Constitution, and 
that while in the existing emergency he was 
anxious to do all that he possibly could un- 
der the law, he was unwilling at such a mo- 
ment to put the law aside and establish a 
precedent of such momentous consequences. 
But whatever he said, his decision was fixed 
from the first. He went to the verge of his 
undoubted authority, but he refused to dis- 
pense with tho law. 

It is another of the many proofs which 
the President has constantly given of his 
sincere patriotism. He came to the Presi- 
dency a victorious soldier, peculiarly unfa- 
miliar with civil administration, and taunt- 
ed with maintaining head-quarters at the 
White House. But among all American 
Presidents there has been none more scru- 
pulously loyal to law than General GRANT. 
And never was that fidelity more desirable 
than during a Presidency immediately fol- 
lowing a war, which always diminishes the 
sanctity of civil authority. Usurpations 
and dispensations with the law might have 
been expected from a military President, 
and at a time when an abnormal situation 
would have seemed to justify them. But 
General GRANT has shown no such disposi- 
tion. He has not only not assumed extraor- 
dinary power, but he has sought to avoid 
even the opportunity of exercising lawful 
authority, as in the case of emergencies in 
the Southern States. If there has been 
fault, it is not his, but the law’s. Among 
the great services which General GRANT has 
rendered to the country, not the least is the 
tranquil and modest firmness with which he 
has maintained the authority of law. 





THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CC.i VENTION. 


TuE Republicciu Convention of New York 
was very tranquil, for there was not even 
a contested seat; and in nominating Mr. 
THAYER, of Troy, ‘or Secretary of State, it 
selected a sagacious and experienc: <} man, 
of so inflexible an honesty and independent 
a ic that ho voted—we believe the only 
Senator—against TWEED’s charter for the 
city. It is an admirablo nomination. So 
is that of Lr. Horrins, tho present Comp- 
troller, against ~/hose official administration 
or personal character 20 charge has been 
made. Mr. Fort, the candidatc for Treas- 
urer, is a banker in Oswego, and is publicly 
known only by his service in the Assembly 
for the last two years, where he was chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Mr. Mrapg, for Canal Commissioner, is a 
man new to public life, a soldier of the best 
record in the war, and a resident of Cayuga. 
Mr. Piatt, for State-prison Inspector, has 
been a State Senator. He is now one of the 
Executive Committee of the State-prison 
Reform Association, and is a man of the 
best character. Mr. WILLIAM B. TaYLor, 
the candidate for State Engineer, is the 
present incumbent, and is described in a 
letter of General BaRLow’s, which was re- 
ported to have been shown to members of 
the Convention, as an officer for whom no 
honest man ought to vote. If General Bar- 
Low made the statement, of which there 
seems to be no doubt, it should be conclu- 
sive with voters who know the Attorney- 
General’s opportunities of knowing, and who 
can not question the purity of his motives. 

The Convention made a great mistake in 
not renominating General BaRLow. It was 
known that he did not desire the position 
for his own sake, and that he had most re- 
luctantly waived, upon the urgent request 
of eminent lawyers and citizens, his abso- 
lute refusal to accept a renomination. As 
the attorney of the State, taking office just 
as battle was delivered to the Tammany 
Ring, General BarLow attacked corruption 
with the same coolness, sagacity, and intre- 
pidity that he showed in attacking rebellion 
in the field. He has the entire confidence 
of the chief leadere -vainst the Ring in both 
parties, and his relations with the Governor 
are known to be most intimate and sympa- 
thetic. He is, of course, familiar with the 
suits already instituted against the corrupt 
agents in State politics, and he is cordially 
hated by all of them in all parties. He has 
been an upright, unflinching, admirable offi- 





cer, and that is the kind to renominate, not 
only for the welfare of the State, but as con- 
spicuous evidence of the spirit of the party. 
The Convention could have wisely remem- 
bered the homely wisdom of the old preacher 
and of Mr. LINCOLN, not to swap horses in 
the middle of the stream. Mr. S. ULIMAN, 
who is nominated in place of Gener. 1 Bar- 
Low, is a gentleman of spotless character 
and of high distinction at the bar, for whom 
every citizen of New York can safely vote, 
sure that he will aim to do as his predecessor 
has done. 

The platform, as usual, is much too long. 
The resolutions at such a time should be 
short, sharp, and decisive. The “salary- 
grabbers” should have been pointedly de- 
nounced, and the demand of the Wiscon- 
sin Republicans seconded, that a Congress 
should be constitutionally prohibited from 
robbing the Treasury under plea of increas- 
ing its own salary. Those, however, who 
have reproached Senator CONKLING and Mr. 
ROBERTS, the Representative from the Oneida 
district, for not ordering their “back pay” 
into the Treasury, will observe that the res- 
olution, which the Senator may be presumed 
to have seen, instructed him and his col- 
league to introduce a bill to refund to the 
Treasury all unclaimed “grab” as the only 
really conclusive method of disposing of it. 
That certainly disposes of the clamor against 
the Senator and Mr. RoBerts. We had 
wished, but not expected, a very plain dec- 
laration in regard to the “ political activity” 
of oftice-holders, and some echo of the reso- 
lution of the National Convention upon civ- 
il service reform, both as a_party trophy and 
as a sign that the good work is going on. 
Perhaps the composition of the Convention 
and of the Committee on Resolutions made 
the wording of such a resolution difficult. 

The ticket, mainly composed of most ex- 
cellent candidates, will undoubtedly be elect- 
ed. For the Democratic Convention can not 
present men, with one exception, more suit- 
able for the positions; and it can certainly 
say nothing which will be more trusted than 
the Republican platform. 





THE SOVEREIGN. 


In his eulogy upon Mr. S—warp, Mr. Ap- 
AMs speaks of the fate of those who depend 
upon the favor of the prince, whether he be 
one or many. That prince is not always 
recognized as such in this country, but he 
is constantly flattered as such. Nothing is 
more common than to hear a public speaker 
remark that the people will act their pleas- 
ure. We have ccen constantly in newspa- 
pers during the summer that if the people 
choose to re-elect a President half a dozen 
times, they will do it. In Conventions and 
Legislatures the people are alluded to as 
master with a servility that would become 
a courtier of the most “effete European 
monarchy” in speaking of the sovereign. 
How often at great political meetings have 
we not all heard the obsequiousness of the 
minions of despotism denounced and pitied! 
Yet the speech to which we listen is itself 
an act of the most debasing obsequiousness, 
and the orator crouches before the sovereign 
whom he wishes to propitiate as if he were 
kneeling to a sultan. The man who flatters 
the people is no more respectable than he 
who flatters the king. Both have an abject 
fear of their sovereign, and both are despi- 
cable. 

This was-the baseness of Mr. DovGias’s 
Popular Sovereignty solution of the Terri- 
torial slavery difficulty. What can be fair- 
er, he said, than to leave the question to the 
people? They are the final judges in this 
country. Let them decide. By “the peo- 
ple” he meant the white male adult settlers 
or squatters, and they were to decide wheth- 
er the colored people in the Territory were 
to be slaves or free! In all Mr. DovGras’s 
speeches and writings upon this subject there 
is not one word or the glimmer of a thought 
as to the duty as well as the power of what he 
called the people. They were to vote slav- 
ery up or down as they chose. But he as a 
statesman, as a leader of the people, had no 
word to help the decision. He was content 
to grovel, and to insist that majesty should 
act its pleasure. 

We Americans must not suppose that we 
escape the vices of monarchies because we 
have no visible monarch. We may not kneel 
before a throne nor kiss a royal hand, but our 
adulation of the sovereign may be even more 
unmanly and unpardonable. The question 
for every honorable mind is not what can 
the people do, but what ought they to dof 
They may establish slavery, for a majority 
has the brute force behind its votes; but 
ought they to establish slavery? They may 
vote for the annexation of any neighboring 
territory. Yes, and they may decide that ev- 
ery man who is not five feet in height shall 
not vote. Power and duty are no more in- 
separable in Prince Many than in Prince 
One. There is nothing in the Constitution 
to prevent an indefinite re-election of a Pres- 
ident. Whatofit? It does not follow that 
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the people would do wisely to re-elect a Pres- 
ident indefinitely. They know that they 
have the power, and that there is no consti- 
tutional prohibition. But how shall they 
be advised to exercise the power? That is 
the question for honorable men. A politician 
tries to ascertain what the people wish to 
do: a patriot tells them what they ought 
to wish to do. General HAMILTON was ac- 
cused of saying in a public speech that the 
people were often their own worst enemies. 
But he showed himself a friend of the peo- 
ple in saying it. 

The duty of good citizens is plain. They 
must not pander to the sovereign people, 
as they should not to the sovereign prince. 
And the highest function of the press in a 
free country is not to declare that the people 
can do what they please, but to insist that 
they should please to do what is right. This 
is equally true of a paper which sympathizes 
with the aims and spirit of the party in 
power. It is not to be its lackey and feed 
attorney, but its friend and counselor. There 
is a constant tendency in dominant parties 
to misuse their power, and in their managers 
to presume upon the unwavering support of 
the whole party for any measure and for any 
candidate. To resist this tendency often 
becomes the paramount duty of the honest 
members of the party, and successful resist- 
ance is the condition of their continued 
sympathy with it. Happily for the Repub- 
lican party, it has more independent mem- 
bers than any party that has existed in the 
country. None was ever more plainly criti- 
cised from within, or its leaders called more 
strictly to account, as has been lately shown 
by the resolutions of State Conventions upon 
“the salary grab” and the Crédit Mobilier. 
The fact that a Republican Congress permit- 
ted “the grab,” and the unhappy implica- 
tion of some conspicuous Republican mem- 
bers in the Crédit Mobilier transactions, 
do not blind or silence Republicans. And 
their unmistakable and emphatic protests 
are among the best political signs of the 
times. 





THE NEXT LEGISLATURE. 


Tus will be a very independent year in 
politics, and it is therefore especially neces- 
sary that fit men should be nominated for 
the Legislature. How to secure such nom- 
inations, which all honest voters desire, is 
a problem which many of them suppose to 
defy solution. There is, however, as we 
have often said, one very effective method 
of trying, at least, to secure them, and that 
is to refuse to support improper nominations. 
If a vote can do no more, it can protest. And 
the voter may decline to be cornered by the 
usual argument that if he does not support 
his party he will help to defeat it. For he 
is not bound to support his party if it can 
not be honorably supported. If he can not 
with self-respect vote for the regular candi- 
date, he can write the name of any honest 
man of his party upon his ticket, and drop 
it in the box. It can not be too often re- 
peated that fit men would be nominated if 
the voters who do not go to conventions 
would merely decline to support unfit men. 

The reputation of the Legislature of New 
York is a shame to the State. We know, 
indeed, and we have constantly reminded 
our readers of the fact, that in every Legis- 
lature there are most honorable and upright 
men, They are the more to be respected 
that they are willing to serve in a body of 
soillafame. But they are generally pow- 
erless, and important legislation is notori- 
ously bought. This is no new charge. Fif- 
ty years ago the same thing was said, and 
truly said, and the present time is not the 
worst of times by any means. The depth of 
degradation was touched three or four years 
since, when TWEED was the virtual owner 
of the Legislature and of the Governor. But 
the price of our liberty and prosperity is 
what it always was and will be—eternal vig- 
ilance. Every corrupt Legislature and lead- 
er is a blow both at the public welfare and 
at party ascendency. For they are justly 
held to represent the party. TWEED, who 
was the natural growth of a party whose 
policy for a generation had been contempt 
of human rights, dragged his party with him 
in his fall. Let us learn of the enemy. 

There is one great impediment in the 
work of reform of the Legislature, and that 
is the difficulty of finding fit men who can 
afford to leave their business long enough 
to serve faithfully. Mr. GREELEY had a 
theory, and he acted upon it, that a citizen 
ought not to decline any public service to 
which he might be called. But if Mr. GreE- 
LEY could act upon such a theory, there are 
a great many honest and patriotic men who 
can not. Few men who are not rich can 
take four months from their daily business 
and spend them in Albany without a sacri- 
fice of their families, which they have no 
right to make. Neither has the community 


a right to demand it. Yet proper care will 
find in every district proper men for the 


sity. Yet it is not enough to be honest. 
As Mr. Prince has shown in his valuable 
report and speeches upon legislative meth- 
ods, it is sometimes almost impossible for a 
member to know how he is voting. He is 
bewildered by obscure rules, and then by 
his own confusion, and often helps to pass 
the very bills that he meant to defeat, while 
his own bills disappear into some mysteri- 
ous limbo, from which he knows not how to 
recover them. A member of the Legislature 
must be shrewd and quick, as well as hon- 
est. 

It will not be forgotten that the Senate to 
be elected this year will vote, a year hence, 
for a Senator of the United States to succeed 
Mr. FENTON, whose public life will probably 
end with his present term. 





THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


IN a free country government by parties 
is inevitable and desirable. But among its 
attendant evils is the partisan treatment of 
facts as well as principles. And as all po- 
litical journals, whether calling themselves 
independent or not, have a bias either for 
the Administration or against it, it follows 
that it is often very difficult to know the 
truth in regard to public affairs. If, for in- 
stance, the intelligent reader were to form 
his opinion of the condition of the Southern 
States from the correspondence of the Dem- 
ocratic journals, it would be very different 
from that which would be derived from Re- 
publican correspondence. We Republicans 
naturally take the rosiest view of affairs un- 
der our own administration, while the Dem- 
ocrats labor painfully to prove that we spoil 
whatever we touch, and that the national 
happiness and even existence are imperiled 
in our baleful hands. The Democratic Sen- 
ator THURMAN declares that the condition 
of the country is disheartening and appall- 
ing. The Republican Senator MoRTON says 
that, after a careful review of the last hun- 
dred years of our history, he is convinced 
that the country was never in such good 
condition and so full of the best promise as 
it is to-day. Both are evidently not cor- 
rect. The statements conflict, but there is 
the truth behind, if we could only get at it. 
Meanwhile we are only saying that between 
the rosy spectacles and the dark blue it is 
difficult to determine what the exact color 
of things is. 

This difficulty appears in the study of af- 
fairs in the District of Columbia. Some 
time since Congress decided that the Dis- 
trict should have a Territorial government. 
It has a Governor, a Council, and a Board 
of Public Works appointed by the President 
and Senate, and a House of Delegates elect- 
ed by the voters, The chief business of the 
Territory has been the improvement of the 
city of Washington, which for two or three 
years has been undergoing excavation and 
parking and paving at an enormous expense. 
This work is, of course, controlled by the 
Board of Public Works. There have been 
earnest protests, loud opposition, and warm 
indignation, as was natural, because a great 
many pleasant residences have been dis- 
turbed, the city has been thrown into a 
chaotic condition, an enormous debt has 
been incurred, and some official people con- 
cerned, whose salaries are not large, are 
known to have become rich. The late Gov- 
ernor having resigned, the President has ap- 
pointed in his place the late chairman of the 
Board of Public Works, Mr. ALEXANDER R. 
SHEPHERD. That there has been great ex- 
travagance in the municipal changes is evi- 
dent. That there has been great corruption 
is probable, although the evidence is, of 
course, not easily accessible. That officers 
immediately connected with the work have 
pecuniarily benefited by it 'is undeniable. 
That Mr. SHEPHERD is popularly supposed 
to be the “ boss” of the ring, and that he 
is also believed to have profited largely 
by the work of improvement, is notorious. 
This belief may be incorrect. There were 
those who said that TWEED was maligned, 
and who demanded proofs. But while this 
belief in regard to Mr. SHEPHERD was very 
general, it is to be regretted that, being the 
chairman of the board, who could not have 
been ignorant of its transactions, he should 
have been made Governor of the District. 

This regret is increased by a speech which 
he has made in response to a serenade. It 
was natural, he said, that the District should 
have incurred a large debt in making im- 
provements which “would guarantee the 
stability of the city as the seat of the gen- 
eral government,” and he hoped that nobody 
would grumble at a debt occasioned by so 
good a purpose, especially as he believed that 
the general governmep* would soon help 
them to pay it. We,on the contrary, be- 
lieve that the Governor is mistaken. If the 
city of Washington wishes to make itself 
beautifal in order to remain the seat of the 
government, there can be no objection what- 
ever. But when the Board of Public Works 
of that city lavishes millions of dollars upon 
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to pay the debt, there is a great deal of ob- 
jection. IfCongress had ordered the capital 
to be parked and paved and excavated at a 
cost of millions, there would have been a ve- 
hement and universal protest, and the Re- 
publican party and Administration would 
have been bitterly denounced. But if Con- 
gress should deliberately assume such a debt, 
which it had not authorized, it would be re- 
sponsible for a still greater offense. Tho 
new Congress can do nothing so sure to se- 
cur: the continued and unchallenged su- 
premacy of the Republican party as to keep 
itself wholly free even from the suspicion of 
jobbery and financial carelessness, 





THE WALL STREET PANIC. 


Tur intense excitement that marked the advent of 
athe panic in Wall Street has at length subsided, and 
the feeling generally prevailing is that the bankers and 
brokers have passed the worst of it. The doors of the 
Stock Exchange have remained closed, and aside from 
the operations of an “independent board” there have 
been ~ut few transactions in stocks during the week. 
An ehurt was made by the governing committee of 
the Exchange to reopen business on Monday, Sep- 
tember 29, but the recommendation failed of approval, 
as it was not deemed practicable. Another suggestion 
of the committee, that members should settle their 
contracts and margins between themselves as rapidly 
as possible without recourse to the Clearing-house, it 
is believed was generally adopted, and by this expe- 
dient much of the business of the brokers is said to 
have been On pages 892 and 893 our readers 
will find a series of illustrations representing scenes in 
Wall Street during the panic. 
The suspension of Hzxzy Crews & Co. was an- 


that the Mabilities which their London house of C.zws, 
Hastout, & Co, describe as incurred for account of 
the New York house are mainly acceptances under 
commercial credits for account of various merchants 
in New York and elsewhere, to whom the drafts will 
be returned, and who will meet them, being prepared 
to do so by having in their possession the goods and 
merchandise against which the acceptances were giv- 
en. The apparent liabilities of their London house 
will therefore be reduced to the extent to which the 
acceptances under these credits are provided for by 
the parties on whose account they were issued. 

The suspension of Howzs & Maoy was regarded as 
& necessary consequence of the failure of other great 
banking establishments, The firm ascribed their em- 
barrassment to their inability to collect their loans, 
and stated that as soon as they couki realize their 
stocks and collaterals they would commence paying 
their customers, and would resume business imme- 
diately. They had a very great drain on their bank 
from all sources throughout the country from their 
correspondents and banking houses, and when all 
these came in suddenly, as a result of this panic, they 
were not in a position to pay them, The trouble with 
the depositors was this, that they believed their depos- 
its were locked up in boxes in the vaults, and that they 
could be drawn at any moment, A moment’s consid- 
eration might convince any sensible person that they 
did not pay four per cent., as they were doing, to keep 
the deposits in the vaults of the bank. That was 
not the principle upon which banking business was 
conducted. The money had to be invested in order to 
realize interest ; investments were not to be disposed 
of in a single hour at any time, and in the present ex- 
cited condition of the market to attempt to dispose of 
their collaterals and securities would be to sacrifice 
their own and their depositors’ interests, It was im- 
possible to estimate the amount of money drawn from 
the bank since the commencement of the panic, but it 
was considerably in excess of $1,000,000, Messrs. 
Hows & Macy and Henry Crews & Co. both pro- 
pose to resume business immediately, under the fol- 
lowing arrangement: : 

“We now beg to announce that we to con- 
tinue our busi as heretof. = by Sapsiciem apectal 
deposits in trust for new accoun 
payments drawn such 
we shall collect 





ments 
the en amount shall be liquidated, interest bein, 
paid as heretofore,” 7 . 


The proposal meets with favor among local custom- 
ers, and it is hoped will be readily consented to by 
those at a distance. The speedy resumption of these 
iarge houses can not fail to have a good effect, in allay- 
ing apprehensions and restoring the public confidence 
in banking institutions generally. 

No other failures of any note have occurred 

the week. The houses that suspendsd are 








public service. 


Honesty is the first neces- 





it, and then asks ile people of the country 





still busily engaged In investigating their accounts, 


Jay Cooxe & Co, have submitted the following state- 
ment of their affairs: 
LIABILITIES....cccccceccoesoccocsescossess $1,980,409 26 
Assrts—Bills receivable, bank, insurance, 
and other and rea) estate. 
Loans to the Northern Pacific Railroad 


+» 1,500,000 00 
road ‘ 
4,068,216 09 


” 9,500,856 96 
DUAR, Seiuncnscdace cactencsabeacsc eee 


The above exhibit of liabilities ie exclusive of 
$1,701,140 99 loans of the firm, which are fully secured 
by good collaterals. The excess of collaterals upon 
these loans has been estimated and included in the 
assets, The firm expects soon to submit a proposition 
for a settlement with its creditors, which, it believes, 
will be acceptable to the latter, The National Trust 
Company’s assets are reported as $5,385,380 08, and lia- 
bilities $4,292,029 53. Those of the Union Trust Com- 
pany are, assets, $7,491,296 16; liabilities, $6,278,516 52. 
Cax.ton's defalcation amounts to $428,500, 

The Clearing-house Association held an important 
meeting on Wednesday. It was resolved that an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 of Clearing-house loan certificates . 
to the banks of the association should be issued, as it 
appeared by the report of the chairman of the Loan 
Committee that the $10,000,0°0 authorized to be issued 
on the previous Saturday had all been drawn out of 
the banks, It was also determined by resolution that 
all checks when certified by any bank shall be also 
certified as payable through the Clearing-house. It 
was further resolved that in order to supply the de-~ 


7,867,640 12 


committee to ascertain the whereabouts of the de- 
sired bonds, to invite the general participation in 


hoarded money would be thrown into circulation at 
once in the purchase of sound securities, Additional 
encouragement was found in the decision of the banks 
to make a further issue of Joan certificates, but, owing 
to the improved condition of affairs, lees than $2,000,000 
were called for on Saturday. President Gram? on Sun- 


corpo- 
rations of the country wonld pursue a liberal policy in 
the same direction. To this end the Treasurer would 


immediately begin the prepayment of the November 
interest. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur village of St. Marke, Florida, was entirely swept 
away by a terrific storm September 22. Several per- 
sons were killed, and great injury was done to the 


cro; 
The New York Republican State Convention met at 
Utica September 2, Lieut: t-Governor Woodford 
residing. The following are the nominations made: 
Becre of State, Francis 8. Thayer; Comptroiler, 
Nelson —_ Treasurer, Daniel G. Fort; At- 
torney-General, Benjamin D. Silliman Canal Gom- 
missioner, Sidney Meade; State Engineer and Survey- 
oS - B. Taylor; State-prison Inspector, Mosa 
a 
William R. Taylor has been noininated by the Dem- 
ocrats and Liberals for Governor of Wisconsin, 
The schooner Addie was recently sunk at sea by the 
agua Precursor, and twelve of those on board were 
08! 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tae Spanish steamer Murillo, which some months 
since ran down the North and has lately been trad- 


ing between Antwerp and Spanish ports, arrived at 
Dover ber a and was imm seized and 
detained by order of the Admiralty. 

Another Mr. Barnett, has been return- 


r. 
3 to Parliament, from Dover, in place of Sir George 


Spanish news for the week is dull. The govern- 
ment hes borrowed 100,000,000 francs from the Bank 


and Almanza are not 
of Alicante was bom 
tember 27, but after a flerce conflict of seven 
hours the vessels withdrew, badiy dam: 
The Shah of Persia has returned to his capital. 


ace. e Shah in a epeech stated that he 
visited the parliaments and peones inetitutions of 
Europe with the special object of introducing what he 
Baw in them into the gove 
ernment. 

The government of France having placed 





ernment. 
The de in the French 
the armament of Oar! in France.—A meet~ 
of conservatives in Paris have promised a ity 
twenty in the next Assembly in favor of monarcliy. 
The first sod was turned tn Persia, recently, 
for the commencement of ihe construction of the f=t 
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PERSONAL. 


>) 


Witt Carieton’s Farm Ballads have had an 
unprecedented sale. Harper & BROTHERS have 
just gone to press with the twenty-first thousand 
of that charming work, and the demand for the 
coming holidays will probably call for a still 
larger edition. 

—Mr. Georce Witu1AmM Crrtis will, in the 


November number of Harper's Magazine, re- 
sume bis seat in the ‘‘ Editor's Easy Chair,”’ 
to the great delight of the half million of peo- 
ple who have so long been accustomed to “sit 
under his discourse’ from that ‘‘agreeable ar- 


ticle of temporary repose,” as Mr. MICAWBER 
terms It. 

—The Speaker of the English House of Com- 
mous, Henry BovuvERIe WILLIAM BRAND, sailed 
from Liverpoo! for this port on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 20, in the Russia. Mr. BRAND is second 
son oi the twentieth Baron Dacrg, and brother 
and heir-presumptive of the present baron. He 
is fifty-nine years old, and has been in public life 
since 1852, and was ‘ Parliamentary” or ‘ Pa- 
tronage”’ Secretary of the Treasury, é. ¢., gov- 
ernment “whip” of the House of Commons— 
until elected to the Speakership of the House. 
On his retiring from that position a peerage 
awaits him, should he not meanwhile become 
Lord DACRE. 

—Governor Drx and TaurLOw WEED having 
experienced the pecuniary gratification one feels 
on being assured of a steady income of 88 per 
month, which they now receive from a grateful 
republic as pensioners for fighting done in the 
war of 1812, have the further gratification of 
knowing that another needy but deserving per- 
son, Mr. DanieL Drew, has been added to the 
$8 per month list, and most opportunely, judg- 
ing from recent events. As a “back pay salary 
grab,”’ the aggregate awarded to these three un- 
doubted veterans is insufficient to raise a gen- 
eral hue and cry. They earned the money, and 
have got it; but the interest account is unsatis- 
factory. 

—Secretary DELANO, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, is said to be the only native of Vermont 
who ever held a cabinet office. 

—Of the thirty-six young men who graduated 
at Hamilton College last summer, twelve have 
engaged as teachers and editors, with salaries 
ranging from $900 to $1800. 

—General CHARLES P. Stone, Minister of War 
of Egypt, writes to the Smithsonian Institution 
that be has procured for it perfect casts of some 
of the more remarkable sculptures and bass-re- 
liefs in Egypt. General Stone, then a captain 
of ordnance, was intrusted by General Scott 
with organizing the militia of the District of 
Columbia at the very outset of the rebellion, and 
performed that duty with zeal and ability. We 
understand that in reorganizing and imparting 
efficiency to the army of the Khedive he has 
been quite successful. 

—The will of the late Bishop WILBERFORCE 
has been proved. The personal estate is about 
$300,000, 

—Mr. James PARTON has been employed by 
the War Department to arrange for publication 
the original papers of General WasHINGTON 
which have recently come into possession of the 
department. Among them is WasHINGTON’S 
original order-book, used by him when in com- 
qand of the army iu the field. 

—Professor PaLMrIERI, of Naples, has com- 
municated to the people of that city the agree- 
able intelligence that, according to observations 
on Vesuvius, new earthquakes may be expected. 

—There is now at The Hague a compositor of 
princely rank, who, like Peter the Great, has 
journeyed westward to Holland to learn a use- 
ful bandicraft for the benefit of his country. 
The august personage in question is Prince Ma- 
CAO, a daimie of the first grade of Japan. His 
meritorious conduct is not strictly voluntary, 
he having been sent to Europe by his sovereign, 
but he appears to have made the act of sacrifice 
his own by ‘the uncommon zeal he exhibits, 
speuding several hours a day at work in the 
Printing-office. 

' — here were Shree or sour Outsiders who en- 

joyed the risky felicity of witnessing CUSTER’S 

recent lively little fights with the Indians. Two 
of these, Mr. Lrwis Ciirrorp and Mr. Lewis 

MoLeswonrtn, are of finc old English families, 

and are making the tour of the West. Having 

letters to Custer, and knowing what was up, 
they joined in the charge against the naughty 

Indians, and behaved with notable gallantry; 

for which CusTER mentions them in his official 

dispatch. 

—Elder Moses Howe and wife celebrated the 
anniversary of their golden wedding a few days 
since in New Bedford. He was entitled to it, 
for during those fifty years he had married 1879 
couples, and prescbes 3000 sermons. A great 
many people have been made happy or misera- 
ble (as the case may be) by having been married 
by him or hearing the old gentleman preach 
three thousand sermons. We do not undertake 
to specify. 

—The antobiography of Dr. GRANVILLE, an 
eminent English physician, is soon to be pub- 
lished. He was a pupil of the celebrated VoL- 
TA, served iv the English and Turkish armies, 
and witnessed many strange scenes. He saved 
the life of Lord PaLMersTon, in jeopardy from 
cholera, by the use of a heated smoothing-iron 
applied to the spine. 

—M. Op1Lton Barrort, late President of the 
National Council of France, left fifty thousand 
franes to the French ‘Institute to found a prize 
of five thousand francs, to be given every two 
years to the author Of the best essay on decen- 
tralization or on judiciary reform; fifty thou- 
sund to the town in which he was born, and fifty 
thousand to the town of Bougival, where he has 
lived since 1848. 

—-E. 8. Knient, of Nashua, New —eaetinn, 
is possessor of the oldest silver coin in the 
United States. It was found by a missionary 
in Asia Minor, and was coined during the reign 
of ALEXANDER the Great, who died 323 years 
before Clirist. It contains the likeness of the 
king, and two Greek words signifying ‘‘ The 
king, his money.”’ 

~-The Berlin medical journals record the re- 
cent death from cbolera of Dr. OTTO OBERMEIER, 
at the age of thirty-one. Dr. OBERMEIER wasin 
a fair way of gaining, and, indeed, had to a con- 
siderable extent gained, a high reputation as a 
scientific investigator of disease. Within the 
last few months he published some interesting 
researches on the blood in typhus fever (macu- 
sated); and when seized with his fatal illness, 


was engaged in researches on cholera. Having | 


teo great confidence in -his power of resisting 
infection, in consequence of not having taken 
fever —. his investigations on that Seenea 
he kept in his bedroom pathological specimens 
taken from persons who had died from cholera, 
and it is believed that in this way he became in- 
fected. According to one account, he injected 
some blood from cholera patients into his own 
veins. He was so devoted to his inquiry that 
after he had become aware of the condition in 
which he was, be made some microscopic exam- 
inations of his own blood. 

—It is announced that Senator Sumner will 
appear before lyceums during the next recess of 
Congress, his lecture being a new one, and hav- 
ing as its subject ‘The Unity of the Republic.” 
Tke Boston Transcript expresses regret at this 
determination on his part, and says that some 
of his Massachusetts friends think that he has 
none too much strength for his official duties as 
Senator. 

—Bishop Pappock, who was consecrated Bish- 
op of Massachusetts on the 17th of September 
in Brooklyn, was fortunate in the day selected 
for his consecration; for it was on the 17th of 
September, 1792, that the first consecration of 
an American bishop on American soil took place, 
when Dr. THoMAs JOHN CLAGGETT was consecra- 
ted as Bishop of Maryland. At that time there 
was only one Episcopal church in Brooklyn and 
three in New York. Another noteworthy inci- 
dent in Bishop Pappock’s case is that he is the 
one hundredth bishop of the Episcopal Church 
consecrated in the United States. 

--The Very Revefend Ropert Payne SMITH, 
D.D., who is now in this country as a delegate 
to the —— Alliance, is one of the most 
learned scholars of England, and in the prime 
of manhood, being fifty-five years of age. He 
graduated with honors in 1841. He is a pro- 
found Hebraist, an excellent Arabic scholar, and 
his Messianic Interpretation of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah, published in 1862, affords proof of his 
erudition. In 1869 he published a course of 
Bampton Lectures upon Prophecy as a Prepara- 
tion for Christ. He is engaged to contribute a 
commentary on JEREMIAH to the large work 
that is to appear under the auspices of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. In 1865 
he was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford, and in 1871 suc- 
ceeded Dr. ALForD as Dean of Canterbury. 

—Mr. EpwarpD WELBY PUGIN, an eminent En- 

lish architect, is now being wafted to America. 
He is the architect of the great Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, at Cork, the Augustinian 
Church, Dublin, and several notable churches 
in England, Belgium, and elsewhere. Mr. PuGin 
may learn something of architecture even in the 
Western hemisphere. In the United States we 
have one prevailing style of church architecture 
—the Pointed Ironic—from which he might de- 
rive a few fanciful ideas. The Zarly Scorbutic 
has broken out in a few places in New England, 
but the “heft” of our church buildings is of 
the former sort. 

—Wall and Broad streets are not the only rues 
where speculators rue it. At the financial crisis 
in Vienna ii: May last the imperial family suffer- 
ed severely. “he Er.pocror has been a habitual 
speculator on the Boursc for years past, and was 

“long’’ in scveral stocks when the crash came. 
One of his brother: lost about a million dollars, 
and others of the family were hurt. 

—Governor Drx has appointed Captain TINKER 
one of the harbor-masters of New York, in place 
of Captain PeaBopy, deceased. For many years 
Captain TINKER was one of the most popular 
captains of the old Liverpool packet-ships, at a 
time when we went not to seain steamers. He 
was widely known for seamanship as well as for 
a bright, cheery temper, and an admirable way 
he had of making every body on board happy. 
Governor D1x could not have made a better xc- 
lection. 

—Mr. Samvet A. Hitcucock has again <»)- 
clasped his purse, and given $25,000 to compicte 
Congregational Hall, Boston. Ile is the same 
gentleman who ?.a5 vtven $150,000 to Amherst 
College, $100,000 to Andover Seminary, $85,000 
to endoy\, a free school in his native town, 325,000 
to Knox Collego, and $10,000 to Tabor College. 
These figure ip $395,000, Besides there he is a 
steady giver, ** a mildcr way, to yood thinz: as 
they turn up. 


[SEE 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


On Tuesday, September 23, the sixteenth an- 
niversary of the Fulton Strect Daily Prayer- 
meeting was held in the 2 ort: Dutch Church 
of this city. It isa remarkable coincidence that 
this anniversary is celebrated under circum- 
stances precisely similar to those which led to 
the origination of this now world-famous meet- 
ing. In the latter part of the summer of 1857 a 
financia. crisis was precipitated by the failure 
of the Ohio Life and Trust Company. The 
banks suspended specie payments, disaster fol- 
lowed disaster, until the whole country became 
involved. In the midst of the general suffering 
a modest advertisement appeared in the city pa- 
pers, announcing that a prayer-meeting for busi- 
ness men would be held at noon in the consis- 
tory of the North Dutch Church. The projector 
of the service, Mr. LAMPHIER, waited alone dur- 
ing the first half of the hour named. Presently, 
being joined | a few devout Christians, the 
meeting opened, and has been continued daily 
ever since. Its example was in 1857 instantly 
followea all over the country, and daily services 
of prayer were established in the principal cities 
of the United States. The record of the Fulton 
Street meeting, written by the Rev. Dr. 8. Irg- 
NUS Prime, under the title of the Power of 
Prayer, has been translated into the language of 
nearly every Christian nation of the world. 

The sixteenth anniversary was attended by a 
crowded congregation. Every seat of the old 
church wus occupied, and its aisles were filled. 
Dr. M‘Cosu, the President of Princeton College, 
presided. Spirited addresses were made by nu- 
merous clergymen and laymen, representing the 
various churches of the city. 








The eighty-ninth Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the diocese of New 
York was opened on “-yr-y ~ September 24, 
in St. John’s Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Portsr, 
bishop. There was a full attendance of dele- 
gates. The bishop’s address gave evidence of 
unceasing and successful labor during the year. 





He reported that in accordance with the action 
of the last Couveulion a charter of incorpora- 
tion for the cathedral Lad been obtained, and 





that large contributions toward its erection had 
already been pledged. The committee on the 
Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund presented their 
report, showing receipts during the year of 
$13,847 62, and expenditures $12,414 45, of which 
$8000 had been invested, leaving a balance on 
hand of $1433 17. The permanent investments 
of the fuad now amount to $44,650. The trust- 
ees of the Episcopal Fund also presented their 
report, showing the investment of $110,000. The 
treasurer of the fund was by resolution author- 
ized wv pay the bishop $9000 for the year to Sep- 
tember 1. The treasurer of the Convention pre- 
sented lis report, showing receipts (with last 
yas balance) of $7132 42; expenditures, $3397 60, 
caving a balance of $3735 82 in the hands of the 
treasurer. 





* England will now be a Roman Catholic coun- 
try, for the pilgrims to Paray have dedicated it 
to the service of the Sacred Heart. As we stated 
last week, they went in procession to the shrine. 
Dr. TaLBO7, with the banner of the Sacred Heart, 
led, and was followed by the Duke of Norfolk 
and two other lords, who carried the English 
flag. The women were next in the line, walking 
three or four abreast. The priests and the rest 
of the men closed the train of worshipers. Dr. 
Vaveuan, Bishop of Salford, delivered an ad- 
dress; and a hymn was sung ‘“‘ calling upon the 
Sacred Heart to save Rome and France.’”’ Mon- 
seigneur CaPEL preached in the evening, the ser- 
mon being followed by the ceremony of conse- 
crating the English nation to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 

More extraordinary still were the demonstra- 
tions in the ‘‘ Garden of the Apparition,’’ where 
ManiE ALACOQUE believed that Jesus appeared 
to her. The English. pilgrims marched as be- 
fore, with banners, and the Union Jack carried 
by an admiral of the navy. ‘* When they reached 
the nut trees,’’ says the correspondent of the 
Daily News, ‘‘ their enthusiasm passed all bounds. 
They kissed the ground, the trees, the figures. 
They pocketed handfuls of the soil, tore off 
turf and leaves from the trees, and — by the 
pressure of those coming in from behind, and 
at the entreaties of the guardian priests, would 
they leave the sacred und.”’ Strings of 
wooden beads which had been laid on the shrine 
of MARIE ALACOQUE were in great demand, and 
quite a trade in them was carried on. 





The Rev. C. E. Bass, formerly editor of the 
Christian Herald, of Cincinnati, and who is now 
in California, expresses the opinion that a large 
flow of Chinese population to the Pacific coast 
would be attended with great peril both to pub- 
lic order and to Christian civilization. His rea- 
sons, as summed up, are: (1) The Chinese mi- 

ration is of men only; (2) the Chinamen while 
a are not free, but are wholly under the con- 
trol of the ‘Six Companies,” by which they are 
brought over; (3) they do not come to stay. 
The number in California slready is estimated 
at 75,000. 

An illustration of the power of the “Six Com- 

nies’’ is given by the San Francisco Chronicle, 
n an account of the discovery in that city of 
a Chinese “‘ Hoey,”’ or secret council of twenty, 
with an assumed power of life and death over 
their countrymen. A Chinaman who had been 
denounced by the ‘“‘ Hoey” was bold enough to 
inform the police, and —— the arrest of sev- 
eral of the wealthiest Chinese merchants on the 
charge of threatening to murder. The practice 
of the ‘‘ Hoey”’ has been to carry out its verdicts 
by secret assassination. The story reveals some 
rd the difficulties of the Chinese question in Cal- 

ornia. 





The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions mct in Minneapolis, Septem- 
ber 24. Twelve hundred delegates wore pres- 
ent. Dr. Mark Hopkins, who has ropeatedly 
filled the chair, was again made chairman. The 
receipts dnring the year have been $431,000, only 
$29,000 less than in 1870, when the Presbyterian 
churches withdrew from the association. The 
summary of statistics shows the number of mis- 
sions to be 19; stations, 70; out stations, 466; 
ordained missionaries, 142; femalc assistants, 
199; who.e number from this country, 352; na- 
tive postors, 104; native teachers, 406; native 

upils, 134; churches, 1971; church mcmbers, 

35; added during the year, 794; training and 
theologicai schools, 12; common schools, 496; 
whole number of pupils, 18,644. 


The Congregationalists have organized a church 
in Salt Lake City. Their church property there 
is valued at $15,000 to $20,000. 





The pilgrimage to Paray is producing a great 
revulsion of feeling in England. The silliness 
of the story of the pretended miracle is freely 
commented on by the press. It is, in brief, that 
MARIE ALACOQUE was visited by Christ, who 
took the heart out of her body and laid it on 
his own, wherc it was enveloped in flame, and 
then restored it toher. From that time she was 
blessed, and an especial bride of Christ. As the 
Spectator well says, ‘‘ The heart is a blood pump, 
not the seat of the affections, which have their 
being in the unmaterial mind.’’ Yet the essential 
truth of the story is asserted by the Tablet, the 
organ of Archbishop Mannine. The whole ef- 
fect of this demonstration upon the English peo- 
ple will be likely to be disastrous to the pros- 
pects of Romanism. 





Ground was broken for the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee, on September 
er Eaten = treme, 7> Southern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, n the proceedin, 
by aoe the 127th Psalm, Seotenion, . Seon 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it,”’ and then removed the first earth. The 
site is a very commanding one, just without the 
city. Commodore VANDERBILT has contributed 
$500,000 to the erection and endowment of the 
university. 





A mob of fanatical Mexicans in Matamoros fel 
upon a company of Protestant worshipers on 
the 6th of August, killed one, and mortally 
wounded two others. They then beat the rest 
of the company, about thirty in number, and de- 
stroyed the furniture of the church. The ac- 
count is given by La Voz Publica of Matamoros, 
but we trust that it is exaggerated. 


The fifty-ninth General Conference of the Sev- 
enth-day Baptists of the United States began in 
Westerly, Rhode Island, September 10. This 








body is drawing close the bonds of associ 
with the Seventh-day Adventists, who nove Sub 
churches and 5875 members. A delegate from 
the Adventists appeared at the General Confer- 
ence. The total amount of subscriptions to the 
memorial fund was reported to be $55,071. 





The East German Gazette, of Posen, is author- 
ity for the statement that Archbishop Lepo- 
CHOWSK! has made his submission to the Ger- 
man government, and that he will from his own 
means make — for the education at the 
state universities of twelve of his seminarists. 
We suspect that this statement is true, for we 
learn from another source that on September 3 
the archbishop received a notification from the 
Minister of Worship that “if he did not recog. 
nize the new ecclesiastical laws of the empire 
within the delay of one month, he must resign 
his archbishopric, anc that in case of his refus- 
ing to do so, he woulc be expelled by force.” 

The story so freely circulated that the Italian 
—- had deliberately insulted Father 

ECCHI, the celebrated astronomer, proves to be 
untrue. The pith of the story was that he was 
refused permission to lecture on science, except 
on condition of appearing before the state au- 
thorities and passing an examination. The Lon- 
don Tablet admits that the “ only bit of truth in 
the matter is that Father Seccur received, in 
common with other ex-professors, a government 
circular requiring him to submit his testimonials 
to their inspection, for the purpose of obtaining 
authorization to go on teaching. He complie 
with the demand, but when the documents came 
to be inspected, the father was informed that he 
was exempted from the formality of giving a 
lesson in the presence of the inspector. It does 
not yay in this casc that the Italian govern- 
ment had the remotest intention of putting any 
indignity on Father Seccui.” 





The English Church Congress will be held this 
year in Bath, in October. Both ritualists and 
evangelicals wid be present, and warm debates 
are anticipated. 





It is a remarkable fact that the use of instru- 
mental music has only lately obtained a footing 
among the Presbyterians of Scotland. It is, how- 
ever, confined still to the Established Church. 
In the Free Church of Scotland and the Irish 
Presbyterian Church the organ controversy is 
not yet settled. 


The Russian Greek Church is disposed to unite 
with the Old Catholics. Professor Ossrnn1n, it 
now appears, was ‘ctailed to attend the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich to note its pro- 
ceedings, and to ‘‘ascertain how the relations 
between the Eastern and Western churches 
could be placed on a solid basis.’? He reports 
that many of the Old Catholics are sincerely de- 
sirous of coming to an understanding with the 
Russian Church. According to the Pall Mall 
Gazette the interest produced among all classes 
in Russia has become so universal that it has 
been found necessary to form a society which 
shotld be a connecting link between the clergy 
and the laity for the consideration of religious 
questions in Russia. ‘Russia can no longer 
be cut off,” concludes the report, ‘‘ by a Chi- 
nesc *., oll from the rest of the Christian world ; 
nothing that passes in Europe can be a matter 
of indifference to us. We have now laid the 
foundations for co-operating with the Old Cath- 
olics, and we hope that our relations with them 
will become permanent.” 








Tree-culture has no necessary connection with 
church-building, but an enterprising Episcopal 
minister in Kansas proposes to make the grow- 
ing of trees pay for the erection of a charch ed- 
ifice. The general government grants a quarter 
of a section of land to any one who will plant 
forty acres of it in trees, and keep them success- 
fully growing for ten years; after fruit trees 
have been planted three years, and are growing 
healthily, the State of Kansas pays an annsal 
bounty of two dollars an acre for twenty-five 
years. By thc combination of these two boun- 
ties lan“ could be taken up, and an annual rev- 
enue produced sufficicnt : time—so the pro- 
jector argues—to pay for a church, and leave a 
finc surplus of real estate besides. The plan is 
novel, certainly, but the tree-growing and the 
church-building would be alike public benefits. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An important enterprise has lately been initi- 
ated by the Fish Commissioners of Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut, together with the 
United States Fish Commissioner, looking to- 
ward the multiplication of land-locked salmon 
in Maine, and the securing of a supply of eggs 
for distribution to appropriate localities in other 
States. This fish, as may be known to many of 
our readers, occurs in the St. John River, New 
Brunswick, in the Schoodic lakes, in the upper 
waters of the St. Croix, in Reed’s Pond, and in 
Sebec and Sebago ponds, and possibly in other 
localities, and is to aH intents and purposes a 
specific race of salmon, verying in its average 
weight, accordjng to the locality, from two to 
five pounds, and while possessing the full flavor 
of the salmon, having at the same time all its 

me qualities, and thus making it a desirable fish 

or the sportsman. It is admirably adapted to 
the great Northern lakes of the United States, 
including those of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, etc. During the 
month of August the gentlemen referred to vis- 
ited various points, and finally fixed upon Sebec 
Lake as the scene of their operations, where 
they are now about erecting a hatching house, 
and where, under the direction of a competent 
superintendent, it is proposed to collect the 
eggs of this fish and develop them to a suffi- 
cient degree for transfer to other waters. By 
the laws of Maine one-fourth of all the spawn 
taken must be returned to the lake, so that the 
principal benefit of the enterprise will inure to 
the waters of Sebec. 


Through the Smithsonian system of interna- 
tional scientific telegrams we have received no- 
tice of the discovery of a new comet on the 19th—- 
of August by Borexui, the astronomer of the 
Observatory at Marseilles, France. Several er- 
rors seem to have been made in the communi- 
cation as originally published, which for a few 
days delayed the astronomers of this country 
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in finding and observing the comet as promptly 
as was desiruble; and we are now informed that 
it has proved impossible to discover any comet 
in the neighborhood of the position indicated 
by the figures given in the dispatch of August 
13. On the other hand, Professor Hatt, at 
Washington, who makes it his duty to prompt- 
ly follow up every newly discovered member of 
our solar system, informs us that a dispatch 
from Paris dated August 24 has been received, 
communicating the position of a comet just 
discovered by the Messrs. Henry, of Paris. This 
comet was immediately found and accurately 
observed by HaLi; and it is suspected that 
there was some error in the original communi- 
cation of BoRELLI, making it necessary that Le- 
VERRIER should correct it by telegraphing the 
results of the observations of his assistants, the 
brothers Paut and Prosper Henry. If this 
beso, we have, then, the following comet record 
for 1873. The first comet of 1873 is the periodic 
comet of 1867, the so-called Tempel’s Comet, 
and was first seen on its present return by STE- 
PHAN of Marseilles on the 3d of April. The 
second comet of 1873 was discovered the 3d of 
July by TemPeL, at Milan, whither he had re- 
cently been driven by the proscription of the 
German citizens in France. This discovery was 
very generally announced throughout the as- 
tronomical world; but, for some reason, Bo- 
RELLI seems to have been ignorant of it, and 
to have independently discovered it on a“ s 
when he announced it as a new comet. This 
comet was observed by Pfofessor Hau at 3 
a.m., August 25, when it was in right ascension 
one hour and forty-eight minutes, and declin- 
ation, south, thirteen degrees and twenty-six 
minutes. ScuuLuor of Vienna finds that this 
is a new periodic comet, having a period of 
about six years. The third comet of 1573 is that 
announced by BoRELLI on August 19, which, 
however, can not be found, but is supposed to 
be identical with that telegraphed by HEenrY 
of Paris August 24, and which, when observed 
by Hat at Washington, at half past 3 a.m. 
August 26, was in right ascension seven hours 
and forty-one minutes, and declination, north, 
fifty-eight degrecs and fifty-two minutes. It ap- 
pears as quite a bright comet when seen —_ 
a nine-inch telescope, and is moving me a y 
eastward and southward into the head of the 
constellation of the Lynx. 





The last volume of the Annals of the Observa- 
tory of Leyden contains an investigation by Kal- 
SER, the director of that institution (whose re- 
cent death we have had occasion to announce), 
upon the spots of the planet Mars, and the con- 
clusions that may be drawn from their study. 
Besides his own observations, KAISER had at his 
disposal some four hundred and twelve draw- 
ings published by previous astronomers since the 
= 1636. Concerning these latter Kaiser says 

hat he finds such great discordances between 
them that one can scarcely believe they refer to 
the same body; but while these differences are 
partly due to the fact that only those portions 
of the planet which are directly opposite to the 
observer can be distinctly seen, he attributes 
them principally to inexperience on the part of 
the observers, and want of uniformity in their 
methods of drawing. Perhaps the greatest differ- 
ence is noticed among the drawings made in 1862 
by the most experienced observers, furnished 
with the most powerful telescopes. Of his own 
drawings Kaiser publishes twenty-one engrav- 
ings; and, from very careful comparison with all 
the previous ones at his disposal, he concludes 
that the time of rotation of Mars about its axis 
(which is known to be about once in one day 
and thirty-seven minutes) can not be determined 
as accurately as some astronomers have sup- 
; and that a long time must elapse before 
t will be possible to use the rotation of Mars as 
a standard by which to judge of the invariabil- 
ity of the motion of the earth—the problem 
which Sir WitL1am HERSCHEL originally at- 
— to solve. 

The white spots near the north and south 

_ of Mars, which are generally supposed to 

e accumulated snow, have been subjected to 
accurate measurements by Kalser, who thinks 
that the cause of discr»pancics in the conclu- 
sions of various observers in different years in 
regard to them is to be found in the hypothesis 
that these white regions undergo considcrable 
change of position on the surface of the planet. 





Dr. GERHARD ROHLFs proposes an exploration 
of the Libyan Desert, for which be has obtained 
the > with promise of assistance, of 
the Khedive of Egypt. It is accordingly his in- 
tention to start toward the end of the present 
year with a party of scientific men, to include 
especially an astronomer, botanist, and geologist. 





Mr. RicHARD SPRUCE communicates to Ocean 
Highways an account of Professor OrTON’s in- 
tended explorations on the Amazon, to which 
we have already referred our readers. The pro- 
fessor informed Mr. Spruce that it was his inten- 
tion to leave New York on the 23d of June via 
Para, for the purpose of studying the Amazon at 
low water, and that he had received free 
to and from that country in the United States 
and Brazilian steamers. He designed going di- 
rectly to Moyobamba, thence to Chachapoyas 
Caxamarca, etc., and pro to devote himse: 
mainly to the valley of the Upper Marajion. 

Mr. Spruce, himself an eminent traveler and 
botanist, and well acquainted with the ion 
to be explored, commends the intention of Pro- 
fessor OrTON, and points out many subjects of 
interest yet to be developed. He states that, as 
far as his knowledge extends, there has not been 
a single reliable astronomical determination of 
the position of any points on the Marafion from 
Balsas spun’. and that there is no well-written 
description of any other region. It is 130 years 
since CONDAMINE’s visit above the great bend 
of the river, and it is thought that in the inter- 
val many geological and physical changes may 
have occurred. 





In Ocean Highways we find a notice of the great 
work undertaken in the way of measuring a seg- 
ment of the meridian in the centre of Europe, 
and of obtaining by these measurements a Eu- 
ropean meter, with the co-operation of all the 
states. A congress was lately held at Vienna 
with special reference to this object, at which 
all the European states were represented, with 
the exception of England and France. Adopt- 
ing for the ee measure of length the me- 
ter which Vice-Admiral Matausv and bis com- 





mission had already fixed, it was decided to 
begin the measurement of a central European 
segment of a meridian having its northern end 
at Christiania and its southern end at Palermo. 
Six French commissioners are to assist in the 
work of the congress, two of them chosen by 
the War Department, two by the Paris Observa- 
tory, and two by the Academy of Sciences. 

A correspondent of Ocean Highways strongly 
urges upon the English government to unite 
with all the other European governments in this 
eyo congress, especially in view of the fact 
hat the geodesy of England needs to be united 
with that of Europe across the Channel. 


We gather the following review of the weath- 
er from the Weekly Weather Chronicle of the Arm 
Signal-office for the week ending September 24. 
During the past week an area of decidedly low 
barometer developed in the Northwest, passed 
slowly eastward over the northern portion of 
the United States and off the New England 
coast, accompanied by brisk and high winds 
and generally stormy weather. This storm was 
— and followed by cool clear weather. 

uring the latter portion of the week a well-de- 
fined storm passed from the Eastern Gulf States 
northeastward off the South Atlantic coast, 
where it probably produced decidedly stormy 
weather. Frost has been reported during the 
week from the Northwest, the Ohio Valley, the 
Middle States, and New England. The rain-fall 
has averaged less than half an inch in the West- 
ern Gulf States, the Lower Missouri Valley, and 
the Northwest; less than one inch over the St. 
Lawrence Valley, the Lake region, and the Ohio 
Valley ; 1.25 inches in the Middle and Eastern 
States; 2.50 inches in the Southern States. The 
Mississippi River and all its tributaries are re- 

rted to have fallen from three to eighteen 
nehes. 





At a recent election held by the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris for three correspondents in the 
section of zoology, Professor STEENSTRUP, of 
Co y= Professor Dana, of New Haven, 

Dr. WILLIAM D. CARPENTER, Of London, 
were chosen. 





The question recently raised as to the propri- 
ety of introducing the California salmon into the 
Eastern United States, in view of the alleged im- 
possibility of taking it by the hook, has been 
effectually set at rest by a communication from 
LivinesTON 8TONE, Esq., in charge of the United 
States salmon-hatching establishment on the 
Sacramento: This gentleman reports, under 
date of August 2, that salmon were then being 
taken in great numbers in the M‘Cloud River, 
principally grilse, the bait used being salmon 
spawn. He does not state, however, whether 
any have been taken with the fly, although it is 
probable that if they will take one kind of bait, 
they will not refuse the other. 





Herr SCHLOENBACH, proprietor of certain salt- 
works at Lieberhall, in Hanover, has instituted 
a foundation of 12,000 florins, the interest of 
which is to be devoted to assist geologists who 
may undertake journeys of exploration beyond 
the Austro-Hungarian empire. This is intended 
as a memorial tribute to his son, a young Ger- 
man ' re of much promise, recently de- 
cease 





The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences bids 
fair to become prominent among American in- 
stitutions for the magnitude and value of its 
publications. The second number of the first 
volume of the Bulletin has just appeared, and 
embraces descriptions of new species of fungi 
by Mr. Cuarves H. Peck; contributions to a 
knowledge of North American moths by GroTE; 
and a study of North American Nocturide, also 
by Grote. One hundred and forty-two new 
species are described in the first paper, of which 
fifty-four eons to the extensive genus Agaricus. 
Thc papers of Mr. Grote likewise include a very 
largc number of new genera and species, his 
most interesting announcement being the oc- 
eurrencc in North America cf the genus Onco- 
cnemis, which, according to }Ir. Grote, has hith- 
erto only been known from th. Ural Mountains. 
The discovery of three specics in Colorado is, 
therefore, a fact of much interest in connection 
with the geographical distribution of animals. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Forty thousand six hundred dollars seems an enor- 
mous sum to be paid for a single cow; but at the re- 
cent sale of short-horn cattle which took place at New 
York Mills, about two miles from Utica, this amount 
was actually paid for a cow bearing the royal name of 
“ Eighth Duchess of Geneva.” The whole number of 
animals offered at the sale was 111, which brought a 
total sum of $481,585. Out of this number fifteen 
cows were sold for over two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand dollars. These prices were the highest ever paid 
for cattle either in this country or in Europe. The 
sale attracted a large attendance of the most noted 
stock-owners not only of this country, but of En- 
gland, Scotland, and Canada. The “‘ Eighth Duchess 
of Geneva” was purchased by a gentleman of Glouces- 
tershire, England. Many years ago the Hon. Samuel 
Campbell conceived the idea of collecting a herd of 
pure-blood short-horn cattle; and though he bought 
at prices which seemed enormously high to his friends 
and neighbors, he appears to have realized a clear 
profit of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars by 
this extraordinary sale. In England it is impossible 
to secure any thorough-bred short-horns, not because 
there are none, but because the owners will not part 
with them for any consideration. It is said there has 
not been a public sale of short-horns in England for 
twenty years, and that there is no probability of there 
being one for a century to come. Consequently, sev- 
eral enterprising Englishmen took the trouble to come 
over to this country and make purchases from Amer- 
ican cattle-raisers, who may well be proud of the dis- 
tinction they have won. It speaks well for the pros- 
perity of our country that she is able to supply En- 
gland with catt‘e of a rare and valuable breed. 


What a strange, unreasonable condition is a so. 
called “ panic,” wherever it occurs! It is then that 
people say and do things most injurious to themselves, 
under the false ‘pression that it is only by doing or 
saying those vei y things that they can save themselves 
from injury, rain, or death. The scenes of the late 
financial crisis in Wall Street have showed the folly 
and danger of yiciding to the wild excitement which 
seems contagious -n great and extended panics. Even 





& little flame is fanned into a raging fire by the hot 
breath of rash and hasty words. Looking back from 
acalm stand-point, how strange it seems that men who 
are generally cool and clear-headed should become so 
wrought up by mutual influence, by reports, suspi- 
cions, and fears, that wild excitement utterly over- 
throws reason! A “run” upon a bank in time of 
financial trouble is the surest way to double trouble, 
as the dullest person might know. But in a panic 
good common-sense takes to itself wings and flies 
away. During the recent financial panic a well-known 
banking house in this city was called upon to pay out 
over $1,700,000 in the course of an hour ortwo. The 
d i was sudden, and what house could be expect- 
ed to meet it on the instant? The statement has been 
made that by means of the telegraph the situation of 
Wall Street at ite most critical moment was better 
understood in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. 
Louis than by the frenzied crowds of brokers, bank- 
ers, and speculators in New York, who huddled to- 
gether only to stimulate the wild and ruinous excite- 
ment which individual coolness, confidence, and cour- 
age would have decidedly checked. Those who lose 
all presence of mind in a business crisis are not the 
men upon whom the country can rely to conduct its 
financial affairs. A few fixed principles of action 
among leading men would break the force of such a 
crisis as has been recently experienced. 








When is the “railroad war” in Maine to end? The 
Boston and Maine Company tear up the rails laid down 
by the Eastern Company, and then the Eastern retal- 
iate by tearing up the rails of the Boston and Maine. 
Such senseless conduct, in a country where the law 
might be appealed to for redress of real aggressions, 
will not increase the confidence of the public in either 
road. 


All the streets around the Capitol in Washington are 
now undergoing repairs and improvements, and are 
impassable. It is said, however, that they will be com- 
pleted before Congress meete—a result which musi be 
highly desirable, 








‘he College of the City of New York opened thie 
fa.. with 895 students. In this institution, as in other 
public schools, the books are supplied by the city. 





The year 5634 of the Jewish calendar commenced 
September 22, and continues until September 11, 1874. 
The Jewish New-Year is celebrated with numerous 
feasts and fasts, and many imposing rites are ob- 
served on the first and second days of the year. Busi- 
ness is entirely suspended among the Jewish popula- 
tion, and the synagogues are crowded to their utmost 
capacity. On the Ist of October occurs the fast of 
“Yom Kippur,” or Day of Atonement, and the days 
intervening between New-Year and this fast are de- 
nominated “days of penitence,” and are religiously 
observed by pious Israelites. On October 6 commences 
the Feast of Tabernacles, a season of joy and gladness, 
which continues eight days. 


According to the Cologne Gazette, the number of 
Russian serfs emancipated from the 2st of October, 
1861, the date of the promulgation of the ukase abol- 
ishing serfdom in Russia, up to the let of August, 
1873, amounts to 6,992,494 men, without counting their 
families. 





The medical profession has long suffered somewhat 
from scandal brought upon it by the course of certain 
so-called medical colleges, whose agents sell diplomas 
to persons who have not pursued a regular course of 
study. Recently a young Cuban applied to a Spanish 
consul to attest his diploma, which proved upon ex- 
amination to be one of this kind. He had pursued 
the study only three months, yet had been granted a 
diploma by an “‘ American University of Philadelphia.” 
Inquiry elicited that an agent of this institution has 
corresponded extensively, offering to procure diplomas 
to practice medicine on the mere payment of certain 
fees. The following is a sample of one of his letters, 
which was addressed to a party in Vienna: 

« June 12, 1873. 

“Eerxemen Str,—In answer to your letter I have 
the pleasure to reply that I am the agent of the dele- 
gates of the American University of Philadelphia 
which is one of the most celebrated in the United 
States. I can get you a doctor’s diploma, written in 
the Latin language, on parchment, and executed in 
your name, if _ will pay the full fees and expenses, 
together with the sum of 300 florins, Austrian money. 
Expecting your immediate answer, I will send you, 
with pleasure, further particulars if you request me to 
do so. Iam, Sir, respectfully. 

“PB. A. Vaw Der Vren.” 


A London journal contains a lengthy article on re- 
cent experiments in watering the streets of that me- 
tropolis, and gives the following description of new 
machinery and its operation : 

“ Between the curb-etone and the of the foot- 
avement a lead pipe of one and a half inch bore is 
aid down, almost flush with the level of the pave- 

ment, the small groove or gutter left between the 

and the curb-stone being filled up by covering over 
the pipe with asphalt. At every foot interval the pipe 
has a fine perforation ( with an awl), in such a 
direction as to send a low arching jet of water over the 
street way; and each perforation is defended 
by a small iron or shield, having a slot for the 
jet to squirt through, instead of the asphalt covering 
which protects the unperforated portions of the pipe. 
be mag the — is — feet e ~ action two 
pipes, one along each foot-pavement, is necessary for 
wetting the w breadth; bat where the street is 
only twenty-seven feet wide one Pipe along one side 
throws the water completely across.” _ 








The danger of leaning out of the window of a car 
in motion was recently made apparent by an accident 
on the Hudson River Railroad. As the train ap- 
proached the Sing Sing Dépét a lady who was to leave 
at that station observed her children awaiting her ar- 
rival. She leaned from the window, in order to wave 
a handkerchief as a signal that she wasin the car. At 
that moment the car passed close to an iron post, 
which struck the lady's arm violently. She quietly 
withdrew the arm with her other hand, her face only 
testifying the pain she was suffering. Some friends 
near her examined the arm, and found it broken in 
two places; yet the sufferer concealed her agony, and 
when the train reached the dépét she walked calmly 
to meet her children, anxious not to cause them pain. 





A gentleman of Sacramento City drove about fif- 
teen miles out of the town one day in August, and aft- 
er visiting friends started to return. He had lighted 
his meerschaum, and enjoyed a long smoke as he 
drove along. After this exercise was: finished he 
placed the pipe in his breast pocket and continued 
his journey. Soon a smell of burning wool greeted 
his olfactories, and he found his whole pocket burned 
out and the fire spreading. While endeavoring to 
smother it the reins slipped from his hand, the horse 


took fright and began to run, and the fire had pene- 
trated to his very skin. Finally he succeeded in sub- 
duing the fire, and also his horse. He was feeling 
thankful to be free from his trouble, and having 
reached the city, was quietly slipping into a clothing 
store with the carriage robe gathered about him to 
conceal the deficiency of bis wardrobe, when he met 
full in the face two lady friends, who insisted upon 
his escorting them home, and wanted to know what 
in the world he had got himself wrapped up in that 
way for! Moral: If gentlemen will smoke, they had 
better put their pipes in some safer place than their 
pockets. 





“The President of the United States can not violate 
the law,” is a sentiment expressed by President Grant 
while enduring a severe ordeal in being urged to ex~ 
ercise illegal power to relieve the monetary affair’ of 
the country. The world will honor him for his fi m~ 
ness and good sense in adhering to those methods of 
relief only which careful consideration indicated to be 
legal. —-a 





In the present crisis of serial navigation Mr. P. T. 
Barnum comes to the rescue, and proposes to see 
what enterprise and plenty of money can acconyplish. 
He has sailed for Europe for the purpose of consult~ 
ing the most eminent and successful navigators of 
the air in regard to the best materials and the proper 
shape for the great balloon he intends to construct, 
It may be made in China, where silk is plenty and la- 
bor cheap; or in Paris, where many excellent balloons 
have been constructed. When it is finished, reyard- 
less of expense, Mr. Barnum proposes to have an expet- 
imental ascension from the grounds of the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, in order to see that every thing ie in 
proper working order. Having done this, and taken 
the advice of the most distinguished scientific men as 
to the best kind of gas for inflation and the most pro- 
pitious tine for making the experiment, he will pack 
up the balloon and bring it to New York, where he 
plans to have an ascension made by three acronauts 
of different nationalities—one American, one English. 
man, and one from France or Germany. The smallest 
estimated expense of the undertaking is $50,000, 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tus wife of a Louisville lawyer made a bustle of 
some important legal documents, and court had to ad- 
—_ until she could go home and return with them 


proper shape. 


ie Iyre.ieorvat Feast—The cntertainment of an 
ea. 


Is “ stealing a march” worse than “ taking a walk 7” 











Women should study to be smart, but never 
shrew-ed. 





2 dealer advertises ‘‘ Woman's Rights — and 





An Illinois County Clerk refused to issne a 4 
license because the man wes only four feet bigh, wh 
the woman was six. He knew something about do- 
mestic life with the proportions reversed, and could 
not assist a fellow-man to buy into a Jottery when the 
odds were so fearfully against him. 





“He is dead, but he pays just as well as he ever 
did,” was the reply a newspaper publisher received to 
a dunning letter. 


A dandy asked a barber's boy if he had ever shaved 
a monkey. “No, Sir,” anewered the lad; “but, if 
you will take a seat, Vil try.” 








“ Among all my boys,” said an old man, “I never 
had but one boy who took after me, and that was my 
son Aaron: he took after me with a club.” + 





cold, 


iia 


“See here, my friend, you're drunk.” . “ Drunk! to 
be sure I am, and have been for the last three years. 
You see, my brother and I are on a temperance mis- 
sion. He lectures, while I set a frightfal example.” 


Scientista are claiming that, instead of 
the moon is in reality red-hot, and that no 
there, 


thing known to our world couid exist 
spoils the green-cheese theory. 
ee 








When a crowd of Texas jaybawkers etarted a dis- 
turbance in a Texas church the other day, the preach- 
er raised a shot-gun, and said, “ William Dello, sit 
down, or I'll make it painful for you.” William sat 
down, and was as quiet as a lamb. 





























WANTED—A WOMAN TO LOOK AFTER 
THE CHILDREN, 
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THE DATE IN THE RING. 


Tue women dressed her for farewell 
In snowy silk and lace; 

A crown of her braided hair they set 
Above her quiet face, 

And on her placid breast they laid 

White roses, as became a maid. 


Her mother bent and kissed her lips, 
And kissed her braided hair, 

And folded down the peaceful hands 
Upon the bosom fair, 

And, weeping, saw on one a ring— 

A little golden time-worn thing. 


She took it from the icy hand 
And looked for rhyme or name— 
Something to say why it was there, 
From whose fond thought it came. 
She only saw, through many a tear, 
A date Jong past—day, month, and year. 


‘* "Twas some school-fellow’s gift,” she sighed, 
**The chiid forgot to show,” 

And put it back in its own place 
With tender touch and slow, 

And saw its tiny glitter rest 

Like sanbeam on that pulseless breast. 


Ah, little ring, you kept it well, 
The secret of your date! 
Whatever its meaning, it goes untold 
Beyond the earth and fate: 
Pain or blessing—who can say 
How much of either in it lay? 


We watch the light in our darlings’ eyes, 
The lines that the slow years bring, 
Yet know as little what they mean 
As the secret of the ring. 
Joy or sorrow—God only knows 
How much of both lies under the rose. 


AN EVENING’S PLAY. 

Ir was time for the afternoon drive at Long 
Branch. ‘The golden-green Jersey banks glowod 
in the sunshine beyond the dead white sand and 
gray shifting water. Maid and matron, array- 
ed like lilies, or, at least, like amaryllis, sat on 
the piazza commenting on the carriage parties, 
Harry Blake helped Florcnee Waring into his 
beach wagon, his wife coming down the steps with 
a smile, and a shawl they had forgotten. 

‘* How do you like that ?” asked a lady in pur- 
ple and blue of her neighbor. 

‘These women will stand by their husbands 
through every thing in public.” 

“That's not saying they do it in private. 
Mrs. Bellew is well drilled, I fancy Hal would 
not stand much interference with his little amuse- 
ments. 

‘*If I had such a husband, flirting with a girl 





before my eyes, I'd get a bill from him!” It 
was the Western woman in rich drab poplin 
who spoke. ‘I'd like to see Dode” (Theodore) 


‘treating me that fashion. I'd just say, ‘See 
here, Sir; I'll take a seat in that team, if you 
please; and where I am there’s no room for any 
body else in your account.’ Yes, Sir, I'd do it!” 

She spoke loud enough to be heard beyond the 
party. Presently Mrs. Blake came along, and 

said all the breeze was in that corner. From 
the side of a pillar then appeared, as quiet and 
inevitable as her shadow, Robert Austin, grave, 
polisiied, and rather weary-looking, as usual. 
Perhaps because a secret does violence to Nature, 
she takes revenge in causing hidden things to be 
made light to those least concerned. At least it 
was remembered by one person that Robert Aus- 
tin was not given-to laying out speech to please 
man or woman; nor was his eye used to scan 
the details of a dress or face with the quiet sat- 
isfaction it took from Marian Blake’s.. And all 
there was in Mrs. Blake out of the common was 
such a pretty slope of shoulder as young noble- 
women have in Sir Joshua’s portraits. She was 
one of those women whe only lack an effort to 
become charming. But she had a habit of wear- 
ing gray and heliotrope, as if she wanted to dress 
in the character of a background, and, like most 
American women, offered up all warmth and 
brightness of color as a sacrifice well pleasing to 
the proprieties. A feeling of these things crossed 
Catherine Clay’s mind—the purple and blue iris 
lady was a penetrating woman—as she led the 
sofa chit-chat. 

‘* Mrs. Hunt has at last allowed Mr. Field to 
take her out behind his new horses. That was 
why Mr. Meserve lent his team to-day. If the 
widow wouldn't ride with him, any body might 
have the horses.” 

** She dresses very plainly for such a rich lady,” 
said the Western woman. ‘‘I admire to see it, 
it’s so genteel and eminent!” 

‘*T'd dress plainly all my life if I could do it 
in a fifty-dollar Leghorn, with a real lace veil, as 
she does. Common people like us can’t afford 
to be plain.” . For some reason the Western 
woman changed her neighbors. ‘*Our friend 
is very becomingly dressed to-night,” then said 
Mrs. Clay, by way of oil and wine for any scratch 
she might have given. ‘‘ I’m glad she put on 
those scarlet geraniums with her gray. It was 
rather monotonous.” 

‘* Do you know how she has learned to dress ?” 
asked a satiric young lady. ‘‘ The first season 
she was here Mrs. Larrabee used to wear huge 
pattern dresses her husband bought at wholesale, 
Ifancy. Last year she subsided into grass green, 
scarlet, and citron silks ; and this one she can’t be 
persuaded out of gray and steel-color, steel-color 
and gray, from morning to midnight. She makes 
me think of a Maltese cat with its paws crossed.” 

‘**You used to wear roses a great deal,” said 
Mr. Austin, softly, behind Mrs. Blake's chair. 
**Do you remember Mrs. Key's garden-party, 
where you wore June roses, and the little Scotch 
ones you liked in the mornings ?” 

** How like ghosts the creatures seem that we 


were five years ago !” she said, pondering, as her 
thoughts went back, 

‘*I’m puzzled sometimes to know whether 
the ghosts were then or now,” he said, soberly. 
** Do you remember the color you used to fancy ? 
Red or pink—what is it you call it?” 

**Tt was the true rose-color. But men never 
know the names of colors, I believe.” 

““No; we only know enough to admire them. 
Have you given up dressing as you did then?” 
with a little boldness. ‘* You ought not to lay 
aside your powers so. Men are all the better for 
admiring the best.” So he talked, with smooth, 
flexible intonation, as thoroughly trained men 
talk, studying the fair transparent face where 
wearied penciling began to show round the soft 
lips and eyes. ‘‘And I would have been so 
tender of her!” he said to himself. He was 
thinking of an older day, of a terrace overhang- 
ing the Hudson, where a slim figure in blush- 
colored robes walked beside an absorbed man, 
who listencd to her while he reverently carried 
her parasol. He was that man, much serener 
now than in his hopeless love-making; the girl 
was this thin, pathetic-looking woman beside 
him. Kate Clay arrested him as he was going 
when Mrs. Blake left them. 

** Mrs. Blake is much improved this summer. 

Didn’t you think, as we all did, that she was 
going into a decline last winter ?” 
* These wonderful complexions show the least 
change of health.” I don’t find her much alter- 
ed, though she never was a striking woman.” 
Making this answer on the principle of never 
praising one woman to another, he strolled away 
to the beach, where he stood studying the changes 
of the jewel-like sea as it rolled at sun-setting. 

“isea pity when a man loses his chance, as 
that one has,” said Kate Clay, sagely. ‘“‘ If he 
had been on hand at the right time, or had more 
confidence in himself, he might have won the 
woman he wanted. Well, none of us have what 
wewant. If we do, we get mortally tired of it!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blake found themselves to- 
gother alone for a few indispensable minutes 
connected with hair-brushes on his part and af- 
fection on hers. She began her timid gossip. 

**Mr. Austin says the Clelands are going to 
Mountain Gap next week. How I wish I could 
go on for a fortnight! I'd like so to see dear old 
Jessie Cleland, my bride-maid, you know.” 

‘*T don’t like to thwart your reasonable plans, 
dear,” was the answer; ‘‘but I thought you 
wanted to see the races, and the rooms are taken 
fora month to come. Besides, I can’t think of 
sending you away from me,” bending to give her 
akiss. ‘Treacherous kiss to him! Across his 
shoulder, on the smooth white melton, lay a long 
yellow hair, all waves and sunshine, that never 
had grown near Marian’s brown head. The 
flush of pleasure at his infrequent caress grew 
cold on her cheek, but she gave no sign. 

**T don’t seem to care for any thing so much 
as seeing the Clelands,” she said, almost child- 
ishly, keeping her cheek on his that she might 
better see the yellow hair that so tormented her. 
She was saying to herself, ‘‘ Any where, any 
where out of his way.” 

** You're not looking well,” was the masculine 
conclusion: he had not given her a full glance 
in three days. ‘‘ You bathe when the water is 
too cold, and you mustn't do it. Lie down, and 
Ict me cover you up for a nap, before dancing 
bogins ;” and he turned the shade, thinking him- 
self not quite, but very nearly, a model husband 
as he stole away. Down the corridor he hesi- 
tated before a door from which abundant per- 
fumes were wafted, and tapped ever so lightly. 
A head of splendid golden hair, streaming in 
confusion and profusion over a white ruffled 
jacket, looked out. 

** Never mind me, Florence. My wife has a 
headache, and perhaps you will do her and me 
the favor to keep me out of worse company 
while we go down to see the water.” All this in 
a tone of elaborate politeness for the people who 
might hear through the ventilators. Golden-hair 
nodded approvingly, and answered, civilly, that 
she would be happy; and the interview closed. 

With the last sound of his steps his wife had 
thrown off the light covering he had caressingly 
Jaid over her, and sprang from her couch. The 
slightest care from him was odious after she had 
seen that spiral golden hair lying on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. Fancy would see the luxuri- 
ously curled and ruffled tresscs so near his 
breast, and imagine the gaze he fixed on the en- 
chantress, forgetful that the poor incumbrance 
of a wife existed. ‘‘ He is gone to her,” Marian 
thought ; and with the word she was across the 
room, crouching at the door to listen. The next 
moment she jumped up, red and ashamed. 

““What am I doing? Turning spy on m 
own husband? I’m very miserable, and ill- 
treated, but I won’t do that! He is free. If 
he doesn’t choose to be with me, what do I care 
where he is?” And then—but no eye was there 
to see her as she gave way—why should we ven- 
ture on a woman’s sorrow? Rather than let sun 
or moon shine on them, the stricken creatures 
creep away into the farthest shadows, unpitied, 
untended, till the hurt is over. 

The, music broke out under her window, and 
the impulse of conventionalism roused her to 
make ready to go down with the rest to the 
dancing. Looking out, woman -like, for her 
husband's approach, she opened the door on Mr. 
Austin at the stair-head. His ‘‘ You are com- 
ing down, of course; let me take you down,” 
sprung a vague idea into shape. He was an old 
friend; so she did not stop to think before she 
said, ‘‘I will dance myself to-night. Come for 
me in half an hour, will you?” Could she im- 
agine how this simple appointment made the 
blood gather round Robert Austin’s heart with 
an impulse he laughed at the next moment as 
pure idiocy ! 

‘I’m half afraid to obey you,” he jested, not 





quite knowing what he was saying. ‘*Do you 





mean to make mischief for us all? You look 
dangerous.” , 

‘* I wish I were,” was her answer, as she slipped 
across to Catherine Clay's door. ‘‘ Kate, bonnie 
Kate, lend me your Pompadour pink slip to-night, 
and never ask the reason why. I may die to- 
morrow ; so if I want to dance, I must do it to- 
night. Thanks.” 

Was ever woman dressed for dancing in so 
short a time! Kate Clay took liberties, as be- 
came an old school-mate, and she it was brought 
out the airy over dress of clear muslin from its 
carton, and looped it with great bows and hand- 
fuls of bright roses. She dived into treasure 
trays for fan and kerchief, and her fingers stitch- 
ed the point lace round the open throat, and 
ope it with opals and a red, red rose. ‘‘ Kate, 

ve you such a thing as a pipe-stem ?” for Mar- 
ian’s hair must curl tendrilwise, and droop about 
her temples in that tender fashion which has 
bewitched many a man who never knew what 
caught him. oreover, what should Kate do 
but bring in her second chignon, just dressed 
that day, and finding it suited Marian’s hair, in- 
sist on her wearing it. Spite of her worldliness, 
there was something utterly generous at the bot- 
tom of Kate Clay’s nature. And if it did come 
out of a box, that coiffure of great curls, pinned 
high at the side with red roses, was elegant. 
Then Kate left a tiny liqueur-glass in Marian’s 
way, and she looked into it. 

** Maraschino! What for?” 

‘*T always take a little before dancing,” said 
Kate. demurely. ‘‘It makes one feel so airy.” 
Mari. a only stopped to think she would want 
all her nerve, and drank it. Then the insidious 
Mentor drew near with a towel curiously twisted 
at one corner. ‘‘The gas does try one’s com- 
plexion so,” she murmured, making mysterious 
dabs and passes at Marian’s face, over which 
spread a pearly film. ‘* Now lean your cheeks 
on your hands, and breathe deep. Sends the 
blood to your cheeks, That color wouldn't 
come off with a kiss!” 

Mr. Austin, waiting below, strove to quell an 
idle tumult in his thoughts. He had waited for 
ladies’ favors and won them till to him they 
were worth no more than waiting. Yet a flut- 
ter crossed every nerve each time he said over 
to himself Marian’s command, ‘‘ Wait for me 
half an hour.” It would seem as if it were the 
garden on the Hudson, and Marian Fay of old 
coming to meet him. If she came, and could not 
go away! It seems the veriest madness to tell, 
yet the men who read this may verify it from 
their own experience. He hated himself for the 
insanity, yet none the less he longed for her step. 
A lady came to him presently, in a dress of pale 
rosy silk, which blood-red roses made magnifi- 
cent in color. The hair dressed high in large 
soft curls gave a certain dignity to the pose of 
her head, yet tempted one to wish that he might 
gather their glossy P= into his hand. Her 
eyes transparent with light, her cheeks fair, not 
pale, beside her glowing roses—this creature 
came down, her skirts rustling ever so slightly 
and deliciously, her ivory fan in rest, vanishing 
perfumes betraying her approach, as fair and fine 
as love’s own wish. 

“*It is like the old time,” said Austin, giving 
her his arm as in a dream. 

‘* The young time, you mean,” she said, arch- 
ly. ** Poets tell us ‘it never comes again,’ ” 

“*When the dream, 
It takes phn why ion our so ing 
And it never comes again,’” 

he sighed. ‘* But what if the dream and the 
youth are never lost? Here is a place for you. 
Some women look as if they were meant to be 
put on a sofa and worshiped @ la Récamier,” 
with a look out of which he could not wholly 
keep the adoration. Marian, thinking only of 
Harry Blake, did not see it, for which Austin 
had the grace to be thankful. As she looked, 
her husband and Florence glided past in a long 
level waltz, slow and finished, as if spun in the 
air. It was not strange people watched the 
stylish, splendid girl and her dashing partner. 

arian’s eyes hung on the beauty of the girl— 
her cheeks fresh and rose-crimson from the sea- 
air, light, lovely, golden-hazel eyes, aquamarine 
when steady, and that perfection of hair flowing 
over ers all the whiter near those flushed 
cheeks. She liked the waltz, and looked as if 
she liked it, a trifle more audacious than usual 
even with her, who lowered her flag to none. 
One braceleted arm lay along her partner's, the 
girlish bravery of handkerchief, ring, and lace 
tossed on his shoulder, whence he caught the 
odor of French jasmine; her rosy draperies fell 
round her crisp and graceful, and the young face 
shone brilliant as the day. Harry Blake's eyes 
were fixcd on her as if he did not care to see any 
other face in the world. Marian did the girl no 
more than justice when she put down all that 
passed to vanity alone on Florence's part. Flirt- 
ing with her was an amusement in place when 
billiards and the Boston were impossible. There 
was nothing to be dreaded in all these gallantries 
but—wives may answer what. Only the loss 
of that sentiment, the precious volatile essence 
which gives the flavor and bloom to love, and is 
all that distinguishes it from affection. To-night 
Marian would spend her best to draw her hus- 
band’s regard, and show him there was a side to 
his moon of which he had not dreamed. An 
absolute genius for coquet and trans- 
formed her. . To Robert phy ay was 
inexplicable, one might say intoxicating. What 
power had granted the silent, unuttered prayers 
of his pillow? He remembered himself on her 
wedding-day, white as the orange sprig in his 
lapel, choking back his hopeless misery at losing 
her. Here she called him to her side; her eyes 
were brilliant meeting his, her tones vibrating 
with new sweetness he dared not translate. 
‘* Three hours with her to-night! ‘Can’t I make 
her remember me!” was the only thought of 
which he was conseious, Long ago his Southern 


nature taught him the winning power of an ab- 
sorbing gaze from his strange, pleasant eyes that 
no one could say were blue or brown. Under it 
blue-eyed girls had lent their souls to their for- 
get-me-not looks, and open-hearted Western 
women had “loved him with a love that was 
their doom.” But never was there such deter- 
mination in his face as now, when it bent on the 
only woman he had fully loved. 

‘The music was some transcription of Beetho- 
ven's Le Désir under another title, and its sad- 
ness thrilled his mood. ‘* Did you ever find the 
secret why the sweetest waltzes are so sad?” he 
said. ‘‘ Will you dance?” Marian would have 
waltzed like a sweeping star that night to make 
her husband look at her. The tiny draught of 
liqueur seemed to lift her off her feet, and the 
music took away every thing else, till Austin led 
her out on the cool piazza. ‘A dark night,” 
he said; “‘ only there is a ‘moon of women’ ap- 

nt. ” 

“That means a woman adored—by verdant 
youth only!” 

** It means what Browning did when he wrote 
it—not a shade less, and as much more as you 
choose. Let me take your fan.” 

** How obliging you always ‘vere about such 
things! You used to think a woman incapable 
of carrying her own parasol.” 

“*T never was accused of being too obliging 
by any woman before. If I was servile to you, 
1 took no wages.” 

“*Courtier, as ever, Robert. I thought you 
had left the service of late.” 

** May I write on your fan? There you ma 
find an answer when you look; and mind, it will 
be good as long as the ivory lasts. Why will 
they always play Le Désir too fast!” 

** Ought it to be slower?” 

**T should think so, indeed. When a man 
enjoys his sole pleasure worth the name he natu- 
rally wants to prolong it. But I shall say what 
you don’t wish to hear, nor I to speak. Will 

ou walk on the lawn? Cool air may keep my 
os steady.” 

A few minutes after two people drew near the 
same window within. 

“* How slow that waltz was!” the lady said. 
‘*T want gayer music to dance by. Somebody 
has left her fan in the window here.” 

**It looks like my wife’s,” said the gentle- 
man, negligently. ‘‘It’s new for her te leave 
her things about so.” 

‘*What rich carving! Real Chinese work! 
I'm going to see what's written on these plain 
leaves. You always laugh at me for keeping an 
album on my fan.’ 

“* You won’t find any thing on ay wife's fan. 
Why don’t women hang up porcelain slates like 
the doctors for sentimental scribblings? What's 
the mat:er ?”—for Florence had dropped the fan, 
the jealous color burning in her cheeks. He 
took the fan and read, ‘‘ Never more than your 
friend: never less than your slave.” 

“Poor Florence! She thinks it’s my writing 
in some spooney moment. If she knew how 
May envies her!” But his brow darkened 
slightly as he read the words again. What 
cavalier dared write such compliments on his 
wifc’s fan? Thinking of this, his manner grew 
so cold and abstracted that Florence, piqued, went 
off to dance with tall, anxious, pro illie Van 
Velt, who, she said, always verde pal if he want- 
ed to set 2 good example to hic ancestors. 

Harry Blake, deserted, went to look for his 
wife. ‘Gone to walk,” was Kate Clay's 
«She is well attended; Mr. Austin is with her.” 
This last, thrown out with feminine malice, com- 
forted Harry no more than she meant it should. 

** You ought to insist on Marian’s doing her- 
self justice,” persisted this diplomate of fan and 
kerchief. ‘Other people know she is fascina- 
ting, even if she doesn’t. Mark Buchanan in- 
sists on an introduction. If you don’t mind his 
flirting desperately with her, in ten minutes you 
can bring him to Mrs. Blake. I don’t want the 
responsibility.” 

With a novel sense of neglect, Harry waited 
to see his wife come, rose-tinted and dewy-eyed, 
from the garden. 

‘**The next dance but one,” Austin said as he 
turned away. 


** Not dancing, Harry ?” was the onl tin 
a rather absorbed wife had for her husband. ’ 

“You promised me this mazourka, I think,” 
broke in a courteous voice; and Marian swept 
away on Mark Buchanan’s arm—Mark, whose 


. brevet of “‘ handsome” by the society papers, and 


his grend way of looking over people's heads, 
made women flutter at his notice. 

Harry went to look at his wife. No wonder 
that slender, wand-like figure in pale pink silk, 
fine as a fairy, her heliotrope eyes rimmed with 
thick dark lashes, full of a dangerous candor, 
and burning clear, would draw people’s regard, 
which men expressed in terms too warm for her 
husband's ear! Such a woman, subtle and ex- 
pressive, can afford to give away great odds of 
mere beauty. After the gentlest hint of cool- 
ness from Florence, much as if the spray from 
one of Rimmel’s scent fountains had drifted in 
his face, Harry found himself superfluous on 
this planet, and went into the lounging-room. 
The gas was fully turned on only at a desk 
where Austin, in evening dress, was writing. 
Harry saw him take a little red rose from its 
hiding-place and put it in one of those tiny note- 
books men are never without. He inclosed and 
directed his letter, and walked away witheut 
seeing Harry. Bat the man’s presence had 
made the room distastcful to Blake, and afier 
crumpling his cigar without lighting it, he con- 
cluded to smoke in his own room. His wife 
was at the dressing-table reading a letter. 
‘** Try her wi’ a compliment,’” he thought, and 
said, aloud, ‘‘ Seems to me you're got up regard- 
less, to-night, May. That dress is immensely 
becoming.” 





““Of course you'd think so, dear,” was the 
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sweet response, ‘‘if I had on a Quaker gown 


and cap. 
“Ok, would I?” thought Harry. ce 
‘ How interesting Mr. meneae —_ Saco 
lady, pinning up a stray tress here there. 
2 yn ads rong he was so stiff and distant 
ill to-night.” 
ms Humph! a man who keeps a journal of his 
experiences with women and counts his victims 
on his fingers!” sneered Harry. , 

‘Oh, that’s because you're jealous!” said the 
absent lady, smiling at something in her thoughts. 

Harry took his second genuine surprise man- 
fully. 
© Your letter is from your mother, I suppose,” 
he said, carelessly, drawing near enough to see 
that it was in a masculine hand. 

‘¢Or from my dress-maker, perhaps. I have 
two correspondents,” composedly. 

“Exactly! Your dress-maker was directing 
it in the smoking-room as I came up,” he said, 
dryly. 

‘Why didn’t you bring it up, and save the 
trouble of asking questions, then ?” was the airy 
rejoinder. 

‘* Aren't you going to let me see what your 
mother says? It is from her, I know,” trying to 
speak as a matter of course. : 

‘* Harry Blake, you're growing curious in your 
old age! She says, ‘ Le petit chat est mort.’” 

‘¢ Marian, aren't you going to let me see that 
letter ?” sternly. 

‘*Oh yes, of course,” holding it up in the gas- 
light to burn, 

‘* How long since you began to play French- 
woman? Have you changed your nature?” 

‘* Perhaps I've only just found it out. I'm 
only a woman, Harry, like all the rest.” As she 
spoke she left the room. 

The last lines of the letter she had burned be- 
fore her husband's eyes were: ‘* For years I have 
worshiped you as distantly as a child might wor- 
ship a star. If you have a shadow of regard in 
return, come to the south parlor a moment. I 
will wait for you half an hour.” 

The most dauntless man hesitates to sign such 
a letter as this. 

A few moments only passed since a gentleman 
seated himself in the shaded niche by the mantel 
in the little room, when the door grew light and 
rich with a woman's presence. He sprang to 
meet her, and drew her toward him. 

**You have come! Thanks for this!” 

But Marian Blake drew back and laid her 
hands forbiddingly on his wrists. To Robert 
Austin they seemed like bars of iron between 
them. His manner was instantly subdued. 

‘“*T have come to ask you,” said a clear voice, 
“‘why you thought you could write such a letter 
tome? Did you think I would accept it ?” 

‘* Forgive me,” was all he could say. 

**You thought because I amused myself, as 
other women do, for one evening, that I was 
ready to go the length of love-making. You 
must have thought [ cared a great deal for my 
husband's feelings,” said this woman, now speak- 
ing straight out of her heart. 

**T thought,” said Austin, gathering courage 
to defend himself, though he looked white and 
miserable, “‘ that vou might have found room in 
your heart for a love beside that you owed first 
allegiance to.” 

** Bah!” she cried. ‘‘ Don't you know, for Har- 
ry Blake's sake, I'd see the rest of the world cut 
up in little pieces? I can’t think of any body 
but him.” 

** Thanks,” he said, with slight scorn, though 
his lips were drawn with pain. ‘‘That was a 
kind blow.” He lifted his head, and looked her 
straight in the face as he spoke afterward. 

“*T would have given you my love, my very 
life, and asked only your friendship in exchange.” 

‘* Private theatricals?” said an uneasy voice 
that tried to be careless, as Harry stood at the 
door. A voyage of discovery had led him at 
last to the little parlor. 

“*The play is over,” said Austin, turning his 
pale face full on Marian’s husband, smiling. 
“* Mrs. Blake has lost her fan, and we are to find 
it. ” 

“*Isn’t that it, under the curtain ?” cried May, 
adroitly letting it fall the moment before she 
spoke. To keep Austin’s sad secret she would 
dare any feminine wile. 

‘*Let me compliment you, Mrs. Blake, on 
your skill in playing leading lady,” her husband 
said, satirically, unable to keep his serenity at 
that moment, ‘‘If it was misleading now, your 
success isn’t so apparent”—drawing the ivory fan 
from his breast pocket as he spoke. That was 
plain enough for them all to understand. H 
turned away, ashamed of his outburst, when 
Austin spoke like one whose mind was made up. 

“Don't you go, Blake. That's my part. It 
won’t be news to you that, seeing the loveliest 
woman I ever knew, I was fool enough to ad- 
mire her, though she was your wife. Mrs. Blake 
has been putting cold iron on the nerve of that 
folly. She has just assured me that she would 
be quite willing to devote the rest of the world 
to the infernal felicities for the sake of her hus- 
band. You are welcome to know it. Good-by, 
Mrs. Blake. Fate send you gentler lessons than 

ours to me.” And with a mocking smile, he 
eft them. 

‘*You are more than half to blame for this, 
May,” said this just husband. 

‘**What made him speak ?” cried May. 
wouldn't have teld.” 

**T think I shall have to take you where I can 
have you a little more to myself,” said her hus- 
band, meditatively, with his eyes on her, and 
putting a jealous arm round her. 

**Don’t,” said the wife, with a little frown. 
‘Somebody will see you.” 

“*May—never mind whether I deserve it or 
not—did you tell Austin the truth about caring 
for me?” watching her. 


“7 





didn’t. Pas si béte? Arc I'll thank you for 
my fan this minute.” 

She was a daughter cf her century, and she 
always kept that ivory fan. 





WORK AND WORRY. 


Ir is an old opinion that literary men, and 
brain-workers generally, have often inadequate 
notions in regard to the conditions of healthy 
work of the instrament which they employ. 
A handicraftsman is able to observe at a glance 
the very first indications of his tools getting 
the worse for wear, but it is by no means so easy 
a matter to tell at what point the brain has 
done enough of work. ‘The indications of mus- 
cular exhaustion after labor are quite unmistak- 
able, and the demand for rest correspondingly 
imperious, One can not afford to disregard the 
monitions of jaded body and aching limb. But 
the signs of brain-weariness in a healthy worker 
are by no means uniform or well defined, nor are 
they so urgent as to give rise to a peremptory 
demand for repose. ‘The healthy thinker has 
seldom any feeling of ment | fatigue referable to 
the brain, analogous to the uneasy sensation 
from wearied muscle. The long catalogue of 
symptoms, familiar to physicians, of exhaustion 

vent on mental strain, develop themselves 
cabpalier a prolonged course of overwork. They 
tell, in fact, not that the brain is tired merely, but 
that it is diseased. It is this u-sence of any un- 
mistakably prohibitory sensation which makes it 
somewhat difficult to determine the point at which, 
for the time, mental work should be stopped. 

The nearest thing to an indication that the 
brain has been working rather more than is good 
for it is the istence in the mind, during the 
period of rest, of the thoughts which have engaged 
it during its condition of activity. After a good 
spell of hard work the brain-worker is often tor- 
mented by finding it difficult, all at once, to tarn 
off the steam. His work-day thoughts wil in- 
trude themselves, in spite of every effort to keep 
them out. Each worker has usually a way of 
his own of endeavoring to get quit of these un- 
welcome guests. Thackeray generally succeeded 
in exorcising the creatures whom he had been 
calling into existence by the simple expedient of 
turning over the leaves of a dictionary. A great 
lawyer was in the habit, in similar circumstances, 
of plunging into a cold bath, and averred that a 
person never takes out of cold water the same 
ideas that, he took into it. 

A symptom of mental exhaustion quite allied 
in kind to the last, but indicative of a greater 
degree of mental strain, is persistent wakefulness. 
The fact, well known to every medical man, that 
persistent sleeplessness is frequently the 
cursor or initiatory stage of several most intract- 
able maladies, physical and mental, always in- 
vests the presence of this indication of mental 
overstrain with grave interest. But a continued 
course of excessive mental labor generally mani- 
fests its effects on the mind itself in various ways, 
all more or less premonitory of approaching col- 
lapse. ‘The brain-worker begins to ive an 
unwonted want of clearness in his Sey work 
becomes gradually less easy to him; he is alarmed 
at sudden awkward failures of memory; a feel- 
ing of surfeit or disgust will steal over him in the 
midst of work; he becomes unable long to fix 
his attention; and latterly feels as if all mental 
energy were crushed out of him. If these warn- 
ings of an overwrought brain, now speaking dis- 
tinctly with the tongue of disease, are disregarded, 
the wonder frequently is not that the inevitable 
retribution follows, but that it should have been 
so long delayed. What particular form the 
Nemesis shall assume, whether of physical or 
mental disease, will be determined by accidents 
partly of personal habit and temperament, and 
partly of inherited predisposition. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the common opinion that 
excessive mental occupation gravitates toward 
insanity dues not appear to be verified by facts. 
Indeed, one of the foremost of living English 
physicians doubts whether alienation of mind is 
ever the result of simple mental overstrain. It 
is to physical, not to mental derangement that 
excessive work of the brain generally gives rise. 
Insanity, he points out, finds the most suitable 
material for its development among our cloddish, 
uneducated classes; while the worst forms of 
physical disease are originated and intensified by 
our cducated overstraining brain-workers. 

It is not, however, the mere quantity of brain- 
work which is the chief factor in the produc- 
tion of disease. The emotional condition under 
which the work is performed is a far more im- 
portant matter. A man of trained mental habits 
can bear with safety an almost incredible amount 
of brain toil, provided he is permitted to work 
without distraction or excitement, in the absence 
of disquieting cares and anxieties. It is not 
brain-work, in fact, that kills, but brain worry. 
The most pathetic picture in literary history of 
gradual mental collapse is that of Sir Walter 
Scott, as drawn by the pen of Lockhart. In his 
case, also, it is obvious enough that it was men- 
tal worry, and not mere hard work, to which the 
great intellect succumbed. _ He had the plainest 
premonitions of what was coming, but was una- 
ble to free himself from his habits of literary 
labor. Then came the occasional eclipse of his 
unrivaled powers. ‘‘ Ever and anon,” says Lock- 
hart, ‘‘he paused and looked around him, like 
one half waking from a dream, mecked with 
shadows. The sad bewilderment of his gaze 
showed a momentary consciousness that, like 
Samson in the lap of Delilah, his strength was 


passing from him, and he was beconiing weak — 


like unto another man. Then came the strong 
effort of aroused will—the clouds dispersed before 
an irresistible current of air—all was bright 
and serene as of old, then it closed again in 
yet deeper darkness.” 


“No!” with grand surprise; “‘of course 1 | ° Every one knows what was the source of Scott’s 





worry. Through negligence or simplicity of char- 
acter he had incurred heavy pr samy which 
he was resolved to discharge, and that could 
only be done by hard, tasking brain-work. An- 
other kind of worry among literary men, far from 
uncommon, is the ever-present consciousness 
that they are associated with family or other re- 
lationships which jeopardize their good name, 
and may bring about actual ruin. Many men 
would work with pleasure till the last, if not pes- 
tered and inconvenienced by persons and circum- 
stances from which they can not properly shake 
themselves free—a circumstance carrying with it 
the obvious moral, that good care should be taken 
to avoid such involvements as will lead to what 
might be called a chionic state of worry. 

It will appear, then, that brain-work, even 
hard brain-work, does not necessarily conduce 
to disease. If, in any given case, it is productive 
of this result, it will invariably be found, on in- 
vestigation, that the work has been done under 
injurious emotional conditions, such as the dis- 
tractions arising from anxiety, hurry, or the 
pressing sense of responsibility. Of all the or- 
gans of the body the brain is the hardiest, the 
most capable of exceeding its ordinary duties 
with impunity. Any extraordinary exertion 
thrown on the other organs is sooner or later 
emphatically resented. ‘The quality of the brain 
which is most conservative of its health is its 
versatility. One part of the organ may be fresh, 
while another is jaded, and it has the power of 
resting in parts that are exhausted, while it con- 
tinues active in those parts that are still vigorous. 
One of the secrets of safe continued brain-work 
is to vary frequently the kind of mental occupa- 
tion. is is a species of mental gymnastics by 
which all parts of the organ of thought are exer- 
cised in turn. Even in many cases of cerebral 
exhaustion, change of work is probably prefera- 
ble to complete cessation from mental toil. The 
mind can not lie long fallow without bringing 
forth weeds. Through want of employment it 
becomes relaxed in tone, less amenable to dis- 
ciplire, and less fitted for steady work. 





HOW ? 


Peruars I am a little too hasty, a little too 
ready to light up at a minute's notice ; but there 
are some words that seem to me to carry an es- 
pecial grain of gunpowder in them, and the 
above is one o’ the sort. To have a person, 
after you’ve been through a long explanation, 
put his fingers to his mental ears and query you 
thus, or, worse still, “‘ Haow ?” is too exaspera- 
ting for human nature to bear. But that is what 
John Stringer did to me, bending his head a 
little nearer, and speaking in an absent, aggra- 
vating manner that tantalized me beyond words. 

You see, John Stringer and I were engaged ; 
we'd been engaged for a long time, and perhaps 
had got to be a little too matter o’ course to 
each other. 

We were sitting there over the fire, after the 
old folks had gone to bed, and I fell to telling 
him about Sophie Mills’s wedding—her white 
silk dress, her bride-cake, and her bride-maids 
frosted all over to match it, and I ended this 
way: 
a But it don’t make any difference, John, to 
people that love each other; all that’s o’ no 
more account than last year’s snow-drift. The 
could be married in calico and homespun, wit 
their feet on arag carpet like this, and love each 
other just as well.” 

** How ?” said John, absently. He was watch- 
ing the coals flicker up and die out again, and 
picking up @ stray chip now and then to fling 
on the embers—a fashion he had when he was 
thinking. 

Now I had had the headache all day, and I 
guess I was rather more tindery than usual, 
though I didn’t think so then; but when John 
bent his great broad shoulders over, as if he 
hadn't heard a word I said, and, in fact, had 
something better to occupy his mind, I just 
fired up, first, and then the blaze died down into 
sulks, and when we parted that night John and 
I had had our first and last quarrel. 

My heart did not misgive me that when I saw 
John’s great tall figure going out the door, it 
was the last time he'd lift the latch for many a 

; but so it vas. 

You see, I held my head pretty high in those 
days, and I wouldn’t show that I was a bit cut 
up about it, so I paired off with Mrs. Plumber's 
Jesse, a likely, spruce young fellow enough, but 
no more to be compared with John than a 
cockle-shell is to a brigantine. 

Oh, well, mother sighed, and tried right hard 
to bring us together again, but it wasn’t to be. 

John was a powerful, muscular man, and I 
used to see him go up the road many a time 
when I was out in the shed milking, and, peep- 
ing out at him through the chinks, I thought his 
broad shoulders stooped more than ever, and 
his figure was growing more stalky like. Such 
an awkward fellow as John was! I came near 
rushing out on him once, in my sun-bonnet and 
with my sleeves rolled up, and flinging my arms 
right round his neck; but John liked to see 
folks tidy, and I never did it. 

Jesse Plumber was the beau o’ the village— 
dapper, neat, and dainty as you please; and all 
the girls thought I had come to my senses when 
I ousted "em o' Jess. And by-and-by it was Jess 
that came sparking o’ nights, and sat o’ winter 
evenings over the embers, and he was so soft- 
spoken and nt that even mother forgot her 
vexation. (She always set store by John, mother 
did.) Well, in the spring we were married, Jess 
and me, and I had a string o’ pearls and a real 
silk bridal dress, and I felt kind o’ lifted like 
when the girls crowded round me and hoped I'd 
be happy. I hoped so too: I wasn't sure of it. 

Remembering the days that came after, I can't 
recall one hard word I ever heard from Jess, 


We weren't near enough to each other to quar- 
rel; we just laid apart like two odd volumes; 

there wasn’t any fire 'twixt us, nor any thing 
"twixt us, either love or langhing, whereas John 
and I had always been bubbling over one way 
and another. 

I worked hard, for my silk dress and neck- 
lace were all I had of riches; and I cut up the 
gown one day to make a cloak for the baby. 

You see, I couldn't give up my pride, and was 

just as high-spirited as ever. But our farm 

didn’t prosper, and Jess didn't prosper; and 

Mrs. Plumber came to live with us, to look 

after things, she said ; and she got to pitying 

him every now and then for marrying a poor 
wife, and—oh, well, what's the use 0’ talking ?— 
sometimes I couldn't help wishing John String- 
er's strong shoulders were at the wheel, when [ 
was working myself to death morning and night 
for nothing. 

_ Then when baby grew bigger I took to teach- 
ing an A BC class, as I used to before I was 
married; but what little I knew had run wild 
since then, and I couldn't keep the boys straight 
somehow ; and the girls didn t care about sam- 
plers, for the sewing-machine had ridden right 
over every thing. ‘Then Jesse fell ill o’ the fever, 
and with all the fuming and fretting and nursing 
of his mother, and with all my watching day and 
night, somehow he slipped off between us. And 
I found myself a widow, with the ill-fared, wasted 
farm on my hands, and Mother Plumber driz- 
zling and maundering after Jess in a way to 

reak my heart. 

But I kept my spirit up yet, and I advertised 
half the place for sale at the court-house ; for if 
I could sell it we should skin through somehow 
on an acre or two, I thought. 

Well, who do you suppose came over one 
sunny afternoon as I was sanding the kitch- 
en? Who, to be sure, but John Stringer, large 
as life—a little gray mayhap, and a little more 
angular, but keen and strong as ever. He'd a 
use for that bit o’ land, it seemed, and had had 
his eye on it along back. ‘* Always was want- 
ing what wasn’t his,” Mother Plumber said. 
She owed him a grudge for being more fore- 
handed than Jess. 

It took a deal of looking after and lawyering 
and surveying and the Lord knows what to set- 
tle it; and I used to see John Stringer's stoop- 
ing shoulders and broad felt hat down just be- 
yond the rise uf the meadow tinie and again. 
But he scarce ever came near the door, till one 
day—lI can't tell how it was—-when the settle- 
ments were to be made, I just took baby up 
stairs and had a good cry; for that bit o’ land 
had been Jesse's favorite piece, and Mother 
Plumber had been harrying me all day about it. 

“The ways o’ Providence are so strange!” 
said Mother Plumber, laying her specs down 
atop o’ the big Bible, and putting on that awe 
fully patient air which was wearing me to skin 
and bone—‘‘ past finding out. Now if Jess had 
married Sophie Mills that was, and you—” 

But I did not wait to hear any more. As I say, 
I j 1st caught up baby and went off to the garret. 
And while I sat by the cobwebbed window Mrs, 
Barret—Sophie Mills that was—went riding by 
in their new spring wagon, she and her half doz- 
en children, round and rosy as a barrel of apples. 
Sophie nodded and smiled to some one coming 
up the road; and looking along, I saw John 
Stringer walking, thoughtful like, right up to our 
gate, just as he used to come in courting davs— 
for John never had any foolish ways about him. 
I saw Sophie look back at him as she and the 
children, with their fluttering ribbons and ga 
ginghams, disappeared at the turn o' the road, 
Then I smoothed my hair and washed my face 
and went down, The time of settlement had 
come, I knew. 

** Mary Ann,” said John, gravely, ‘‘the law- 
yer will be here presently; but I reckon we can 
make it all clear in our own minds without his 
help. And I've—I’ve settled it, in fact, that 
there are certain conditions on which I'll take 
the land—if you agree.” 

Then I flew into a passion. ‘‘ You've been 
long enough making up your mind,” saysI. ‘‘T 
don't throw my land at any body's feet, and [ 
haven't asked any favors of you, leastways, John 
Stringer.” 

“* Softly, there, softly!” says John, putting out 
hishand. ‘ Don't be in a flurry, little woman.” 

** John Stringer,” says I, all in a heat, ‘* you're 
just the same man you was years ago when you 
thought I was always firing up every time you 
got out o’ temper yourself.” 

** And weren't you, little woman ?” said John, 
quite gravely. ‘‘ Don’t women folks always like 
their own way better than any thing else?” 

** You dont know any thing about women,” I 
cried, ‘“‘any more than you did then. You 
thought I wanted silks and furbelows more than 
—than—” 

“Than you did me,” said John; “and right 
enough you was, too, if you could ha’ got ‘em. 
J always said so, Mary Ann.” 

** Any man with half an eye would have known 
better,” says I, hotly. 

** How ?” said John. His great hulking figure 
lifted itself up, and he looked at me with those 
sharp brown eyes that used to give me a start 
in the old times. ‘‘ How?” he repeated, sofily. 
**Do you mean to say I was mistaken years 

?”” His big brown hand was all of a tremble 
as he held it out to me. ‘* Little woman, little 
woman,” says he, ‘‘let’s ha’ done with it all now, 
and let it all be as if it never was.” 

Presently Mother Plumber put her head in the 
door. ‘‘’Pears to me that lawyer's making a 
long spel of it,” says she. ** Ben’t you a’most 
tired o' waitin’ for him, Mr. Stringer ?” 

“*T guess we've settled it pretty much without 
the lawyer,” says John, rising; “‘ and that is the 
condition I had to propose, Mary Ann—-to take 
you and the meadow laud ioge. ier :” 





And he did. 
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SKETCHES IN BERMUDA. 


Tue Bermudas are a group of small islands 
about 300 in number, in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, belonging to Great Britain. They are 
situated in 32° north latitude and 64° west longi- 
tude, and are about 550 miles southeast of Cape 
Hatteras, There are about 12,000 inhabitants, 
of whom three-fifths are blacks. The islands are 
of low elevation, the highest point, Gibbs's Hill, 
where the light-house stands, and which forms 
the subject of one of our illustrations, scarcely 
rising to a height of 200 feet. ‘This engraving 
will show the lake-like character of the scenery, 
from the nearness of the islands to each other. 
They are almost every where surrounded by ex- 
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tensive coral reefs, and being provided with ex- 
cellent and capacious harbors—that of St. George 
could accommodate the whole British navy— 
they have become a leading maritime station. 
Bermuda is one of the oldest English colonies, 
its representative government dating back to 
1620. There are a Legislative Council and As- 
sembly, and numerous churches, chapels, and 
schools. The cultivation is rather of a garden 
than of a farm character. The arrowroot is the 
best in the world, the oranges are very fine, and 
sweet-potatoes, onions, and other produce are ex- 
ported,. The seas abound in fish, of which the 
natives are expert catchers; poultry and veal 
are also plentiful. The climate almost realizes 
the idea of a perpetual spring, but, owing to the 


VIEW FROM GIBBS’S HILL. 















extreme dampness, is very relaxing to Europeans, 
In the winter northwest gales prevail, which do 
great damage to shipping in the adjoining seas, 
and prove the justice of SHAKSPEARE’s epithet, 
**the still-vexed Bermoothes.” Although for 
years together the place is almost entirely free 
from actual disease, it is one great grave-yard. 
Apart from its naval and military value, it has 
only its beautyto recommend it, and that is the 
beauty of a gilded sepulchre. 
are wreckers of the worst description, and the 
number of vessels lost on the reefs every year is 
enormous. An old negro was heard to say, re- 
gretfully, ‘* Afore that ‘ere light-house was built, 
we had thirty wrecks for one we have now.” 
The islands are so small, and so intersected by 
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arms of the sea, that it would be difficult to ent 
a square mile out of the biggest of them, and 
owing to this cause, and ‘their low latitude, the 
atmosphere is that of a Turkish bath. Most 
Europeans break down after a year or two, not 
from actual illness, but from sheer weakness and 
exhaustion. ‘The soldier who is sent here be- 
comes a navvy and a bricklayer, a ‘‘ hewer of 
stone and a drawer of water.” His sole employ- 
ment is to raise up fortifications, and as the pay 
is heavy, the work hard, and the climate depress- 
ing, drunkenness and guicide are fearfully rife. 
The commonest appliances of civilization are un- 
known, there is no drainage, and the garrison 
town of St. George is a hot-bed of disease. 

The sketch of North Rock should be more 
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properly styled Castle Islands. These rocks 
guard the entrance to Castle Harbor, which lies 
between them. ‘The boundary reef at this point 
comes close in shore, and in rough weather the 
prodigious waves of the Atlantic roll in almost 


unbroken until they reach the islands, joining 
here with the reflux on either side, and jammed 
in.o a narrow channel, they rise perpendicularly 


to an incredible height. ‘The islands are almost 
destitute of vegetation, but are covered with the 
remnants of old fortifications long since aban- 
doned, On the largest stands a low octagonal 
tower, rising from a circle of ruins. ‘The soft 
stone is fast crumbling away ; it is tenanted only 
by lizards and land-crabs ; “and the ‘* boatswain- 
birds,” with their long tails, and uttering their 
harsh croak, swoop round about it. Never was 
such desolation. The only access to the island 
is by a flight of steps hewn out of the rock. 

Walsingham House, depicted in one of the 
sketches, was for a year the residence of Tuomas 
Moors, the poet. It is a quaint old gabled ed- 
ifice, standing alone, buried in the dark cedar 
woods, washed on one side by the sea, and on 
the other by a tiny salt lake set in a bed of rock. 
The surface is littered with the dead leaves of 
mangroves, which spring out of it on their arch- 
ing stems. ‘The cedars; dead and silvered, or 
green and living, rise from an impenetrable tan- 
gie of fern and brush-wood. How they grow at 
all is a wonder, for there is no soil, only rock, 
jagged and sharp as the teeth of a saw. Innu- 
merable fish, rainbow-tinted, dart through the 
dark waters, and here and there a turtle floats 
leisurely along. Hard by is the well-known 
**calabash,” to which the poet refers in the verse 
beginning, 

“°Twas thas, by the shade of a calabash-tree.” 
Prince ALYrep paid it a visit a few years ago, 
and, like a true-horn Englishman, carved his 
initials on the trunk. 

Moore was enthusiastic about the beauties of 
Bermuda. In one of his poems he writes thus: 
“The morn was lovely, every wave was still, 

When the first perfume of a cedar hill 

Sweetly awaked us, and with smiling charms 

The fairy harbor wooed us to her arms. 

Gently we stole before the languid wind, 

Through plantain shades that like an awning 

twined, 

While far reflected, o’er the wave serene, 

Each wooded island sheds so soft a green 

That the enamored keel, with whispering play, 

Through liquid herbage seemed to steal its way.” 
And he adds in prose: ‘* Nothing can be more 
romantic than the harbor of St. George. The 
number of beautiful islets, the singular clearness 
of the water, and the animated play of the 
graceful little boats, gliding forever between the 


islands, and seeming to suii from one cedar 
grove into another, form altogether the sweetest 
miniature of nature that can be imagined.” 

The floating-dock, which created such a sen- 
sation four or five years ago, is one of the won- 


ders of Bermuda. It completely dwarfs the 
surrounding islands, and some idea of the vast 
size may be gained by the fact that the Royal 
Alfred, a ship of over 6000 tons, was success- 
fully docked there last year. 

There is a theory, not much worse than many 
others which obtain credence, that Bermuda is 
supported on one great coral stem. What a sug- 
gestion is here offered to the reflective mind! 
Surely in these days of deep-sea torpedoes some- 
thing may yet be done! 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Oocr illustration on page 900 is engraved from 
a sketch recently madc in Gloucester Harbor, of 
which. we gave a view in.a late number of the 
Weekly. The picture speaks for itself, and is 
interesting not only as a work of art, but as a 
suggestion of the renewed enterprise and activi- 
ty which are beginning to manifest themselves 
in American ship-yards. All along our immense 
line of coast may be seen indications which awak- 
en the hope that America will soon resume her 
former supremacy in the building of ships. With 
her immense resources of coal, iron, and wood, 
with abundant and intelligent labor at her com- 
mand, there is no reason why she should not 
take the lead of all nations in this important 
branch of industry. 


=== 





National Currency Bank, } 
New Yorx, Sept. 25, 1873. 
This Bank wil! continue to receive Currency or Gold 
déposits, and to pay all indebtedness in the same. 
Customers remitting or depositing Checks or Drafts 
on which the currency is not paid, will have their 


" Drafts paid through the Clearing House. 


Let our customers bear in mind that the businese 
of New York ia now done on three different kinds of 
circulating medium, viz., Specie, Currency, and Bank 
Checks; and ‘we continue to receive deposits of either, 
and pay in like. 

[Com.] F. F. Tuaompson, Pres. 





CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Hrs cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
acunes, pains, swellings, frost- bites, caked - breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc. , upon the human frame, 
and ‘strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be eent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
tacr Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B, Rosr & Co., 58 Broadway, New 
York.—{(Com.} 





-polished stove, and Dixon's Stove 
Portsu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
smell. Established Forty-Six Yeara. Try it. Made 
only by — JOSEPH DIXON CRUUIBLE CO., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.—{Com.) 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 














ith samp! of can 
sent by mail to any address on pt of 65 cents. A: 
dress WEBSTER M'F'G CO., Manufacturers, 
Ct. Please state in what paper you sa’ 


HE best “‘ Erastio Txvss” in the world os aw x~ 
by POMEROY & CO., 744 Broadway, N. 
Three Dollars. ga7~ Write to them for full particulars, 


SURGICAL Elastic Stockings fore enlarged 
veins, and oye Ta Be Belts, of best ty, 
at POMERO 744 Broadway, New Yor 











The strong point about 
SILVER them is simply this, they 


gape tees oeee add 5 cents to the cost ofa 
SHOES shoe, and from $1 to $2 to 


its wearing value. 





Boots and shoes should be 
worn by Mechanics and 
all who are kept indoors, 
as they are not effected by 
heat or draught. 


HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, SB3; 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, S32; 


and either of Harpers, $4, all sent a year for $7, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMBREQUINS. 


New Patterns 
For FALL TRADE Now Ready. 


G. L. KELTY & C0., 


724 BROADWAY. 
Designs for the trade, e. Dealerssupplied. 


© PAY, if Dr. Tobias’ Venetian an Liniment dc does 
not cure (when first taken) Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Croup, Colic, and Sea Sickness, Taken in- 
ternally, warranted perfectly harmless, (see oath ac- 
companying each bottle,) and Chronic Rheumatism, 
Sore Throats, ——— Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the 
Limbs, Back, and Chest. Externally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 26 years, and not one bot- 
tle returned. Many families have used it for years, 
and state if it was $10 per bottle they would not be 
without it. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 

















PATENT “SPINNING SQUID.” 





U, 126 Nassau bd , 
No. 1,Single Hook, for Bass 
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“Send for our for our 
new Curcka 
i Combina- 


tion Card I printer has Type, Press, Ink, 
Bronze, ao Pad, and Elegant Case for 82 " 5— 
as com ete TET Ask your father to buy it. 
RHAM & CO., Ts School St, Boston. 

~_ $Kin Diseases a Specialty. 

De. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those 
who wish to consult him, either in person or by letter, 
will a him to be first-class in his ee. 

Skin Diseases and their Symptoms. 

ina cane Biackuravs).—S cones aed, 
small pimples with black points; affect the forehead, 
cheeks, and nose of both sexes. 

Eozema, (Tatrre). —Symptoms— Blisters form, 
which burst and dry into a yellowieh or dark crust, 
ee J be in the form of scales; affects all parts of the 








_ Rep Rasa or tHe Faor. —Symptoms — 
Congestion of the skin of the face, with red patches 
and red spots, pimples, and roughness of tho skin. 

Bagser’s Irou. — Symptoms — First, a red, itchy 
fae is seen, mattery pustules form, become quite 

and shaving becomes painful. A burning sensa- 
tion ~ present. 

Prvunieo, (Intense Ironrne), Which begins when 
the ee removed ; increased by the warmth of 
po bed. ° eruption except that produced by 


z- 
whe above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M. 
lade New York Ogee, N o. 6 West 16th Street ; 
Pail a ~~ 1126 nat Street. The Doctor 
oan Se consul ted either by letter or in person at either 
office. 


ON OCTOBER lst NUMBER 1 OF 
eo onees s MAGA- 


64 
A Hien Wises Literary and Social Periodical. This 
Magazine contains more printed matter than any pub- 
lished Began, ees is printed on the best r and 
Magazine contains, in ition to 
Papers on of Social and General In! two 
or more Tales of considerable length nent 
Writers, The Tales are invariably od 
Number in which they The Magazine is like- 
wise open to Authentic orks of TraveL anp Biouna- 
puy. A very High Li tain 
Contents oF Numser 1.--Travels in —Our 
Next War.—Olivia Tempest: a Novel. By John Dan- 
putelé, Author of “Grace Tolmar.”—Rabelais : a — 
ic: 


Annual Su free), to = on of the 
United i , ae > ileus. 
Lonvow: WARD, LOCK, Te Petrone how. 


THE STANDARD LOTTA 





ts size, or change its 

rfect form (as is generally the fault). No 
adies? wardrobe complete without 
the Standard Lotta Bustle. For sale 
every where, Ask for Nos, 10, 11, 15,33 

2 Sis | ——— the various sizes a 
Paten Manufacturer, 91 
White Sta NLY.S 3801 Race St., Phila, 9 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREW'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep to Fir any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the , 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


. v 





LADY’S S BAGO 
LADY'S LINGERIE. aeons Sacque, toe 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........sse.ssseseee os 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking © ~ “capreaggetlapinaae = 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
oun 4to = i chisinktbekistsescene ” 
E POLONAISE WALiCING oo aad 
LON TLEM ANS LINGERIE (French Yoke 
maa Night Shirt, ——— and Long Dress- 
oe 


Gown) 

HIG! LAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 6 to 10 

Rs. o:4050s0000betbenensovetascncesees « 39 
BASQUL, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full ned BM becccccocsneneace * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SAC CE WALKING re “ 41 


88 83 a 


OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 43 
LOUIS QUINZE ‘VES with Apron- 

front Over-skirt on | w ak = | Se = @ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALKE- 

ING SUIT. ....00..20020r0-srcesscsccccceese “ 46 

45 


FU LL DRESS TOI LETTE Low Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
pe) rr ee * 650 
Vol. V1. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and eh ry HM a obese aaebkbestecehnecese * 3 
GIRL'S BE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind. Over- 
— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
A (for girl from 2 to 13 years —_ Pees “* 18 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
a’ emmy REDINGOTL WALKING 


BUEE onc nccccccccccsscccscccectswccscccc secs a 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ * 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 2 
LADIES’ AND MISSLS' BATHING OR GYM- 
UL. eee “« 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
i's fo rare “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... “ 39 


DEMI-POLONAISCL WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. a 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 





LOVEJOY'S Ses7F 22 





Is a better tool for cutting glass than any thing ever 
offered for the ——— Any child can use it. Every 
housekeeper, farmer, and mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address yoce receipt 
of 50 cents and letter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOV. 
JoY, 229 Washiagton Street, Boston. 


FP AI Best 2-But- 
$2 753 single pair sent, postpaid, 1 eo Alona wall 
stated ot stock ¢ of mf Mi ilinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 

free on ap’ plication. 
4 TAYLOR'S. "3 BAZAR, 3 358 8th Ave., N. ¥Y. City, 
()PERA, Field, a and Marine Glasses. Barometers fore- 
telling c’ ble weather, Travelers’ Barometers 
for measuring Mountains, Miners’ or oe age Com- 
fortracing Iron Ore. All of first aoe’ . Orders 
Ned by mail. Send stamp for 








particu le & 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Topt's, ial Woter St.,N.Y. 





or 
In ordering, please rpecify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





PERFECTION ! 


BOKER'’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 








TeReR PLY ROOFING, 
A good arti = Le tn gt and suitable for 
, we nay am 
r flat roofs. Send and Sam- 


ples. MICA ROOFING CO., eeare Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN, 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, authorized b 

a act —= = ageletae for a ne = the utlic 
entucky, will take Li 

Hall at at Louisvi lle, Ky. * ew 
windieee =. DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
oy ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. 


LIST OF GIFTS, 






























































ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 3000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 7,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each........ 100,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each........ 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each........ 50,000 
80 CASH GI each........ 5000 
100 CASH GIFTS 400 each........ 0,000 
150 CASH GIFTS 300 each........ 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS 200 each........ 50,00 
825 CASH GIFTS 100 each........ 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 60 each.......- 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 
amounting t0............2+++++. $1,500,000 


The distribution will be itive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500 ; 2236 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000 ; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and al) orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those a buy to sell again. 

os. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Lib Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Or THOS. H. HAYS, 


609 Broadway, New York. 


TEXAN, LIEBIG’S 
OF MEAT 





EXTRACT © 


More F pepcne better, and c 





and. For sal and af 
‘or sale eve 
ataNz, se Sole Agent, 194 William St, St., New York. 


Common-Sense Truss, 
FREE 


Sate been selected by a Board of oe Surgeons, 
in accordance with an Act of Co , ap- 
proved May 28, 1872, to select the best Truss iD use, to 
rnish those ruptured in the late war, and are fur- 
nished to ruptured soldiers by the Government free of 
charge. The Common-Sense Trusses are adopted, as 
the best in use, by Public mation, Prison ~ oy 
Insane Hospitals, and the United States Government 
for the public service, as well as for pensioners, and are 
no doubt the best Truss in the world. Manufactured 
by BARTLETT, BUTMAN, & PARKER, 
60 State St., cor. Randolph, Chicago. 
Pamphlet sent free. 


N. Y. Safety Steam Power Co., 


"30 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 
Superior Steam ENGInes anpD 
Bons, by special machinery and 
— ~ of Resty i They are Safe 

Managed and 
Their 


—y Mable to derangement. 


—- 

















urposes re- 
ore than 400 





THE PERKINS & HOUS E- 


SAFETY LAMPS, 


Safety Filling Cans & Lanterns, 
s@- FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP CO., 


42 BARCLAY STREET, N. Sains and 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES, CHAINS AND JEWELRY. 


This metai pees all the bry! oat 










anc 
Chains from $2 to $12 each All the 
latest syle of Jewelry at one-tentn the 
cost of geld. Goods seut ©. U.D.,by 
e ordering six you get one free. Send posta! order, 
a +e send the goods free of expense. Sena Stamp for 
our Illustrated Cireular. Address, COLLINS METAL WASH 
FACTORY, 3235 Broadway, New York —_ 


oFr.J. KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds 0 
Meerschaum Goods & a 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassau, cor. John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New |} York. 
XPLOSIVE . BULLETS! “Joun P. Moore’ 
Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. onl Send for Circular. 4 















HOLDER FiTS ANY 
BN or i a BCA eh 
ty WEES, 66 inst fins he Tou, 








S ENT FREE to mevtahorn, - Ownersof Patents, 
Valuable Pamphlet, SHAW, Boston, 





1GS, TOU PEES, &c. Pa _, 
W 276 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ugh sai 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KLNDS 


HARD WOODS, 
In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
om Mill, and bc 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
, New York. 
- Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed, 
£2 Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


\JEREER CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE. 








ONE ROTARY MACHINE, 
Cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet diameter. 


ONE SLICING MACHINE, 
Cutting 5 feet 6 inches long. 
Both in perfect a. | with Pulleys, a, &e. 
Complete for immediate use. ce low. Address 
GEO. w. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18. 

Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
ai rhs ¥) Catalogue and Price-List to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD, & CO'S 


STEEL PENS. 


‘ Special attention called to the well-known numbers, 
505—75—28—20 & 22. 
Factory, Mt. Vernon ; Office, 75 John Street, } N.Y. 


rq ried & BOLTS 
For FLOUR, Fos 
MEAL, Stock Feed 
and other uses. 
Send STAMP for 
Catalogue of 1873. 
Epwarv Harrison, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ENGLISS TRIBUTES 


To 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS, 


—__>_—_—- 


Miss Dorothy's Charge. 


Miss Dorothy’s Charge. A Novel. By 
Frank Lex Bevyepict, Author of ‘* My 
Danghter Elinor,” ‘“‘Miss Van Kortland,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


In “Miss Dorothy's Charge” we have again a vig- 
orous novel from an American hand. There can be 
no duubt of the superiority of American writers over 
the great and increasing mass of our own fairly suc- 
cessful novelists, both in skill as to the manipulation 
of plots and insight in the delineation of character. 
We may declare our unreserved appreciation of the 
more important features ef the book.—Atheneum, 
London. 


I Go A-Fishing. 
I Go A-Fishing. By W. C. Prime. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Mr. W. C. Prime has published a volume that will be 
a treat to every contemplative fisherman. * * * He 
calls it “I Go a-Fishing.” The tender charm of the 
book, its sober eloquence, and its genial breadth, re- 
mind one very much of the style of Jeremy Taylor. * * * 
A rare love of nature, and a simple-hearted adoration 
of the god of nature, and an inicnse devotion to the 
finny denizens of the deep, cspccially of pools in trout- 
streams. * * * Its subduod humor, powcr, its fondness 
for that which is good, and honest, and natural, its 
Christianity, without the specialties of sectarianism, 
should recommend it to every one who likes to cast a 
fly in a likely pool. ° * © 11~. Prime ought to be able 
to rely on a hearty reception of this book among his 
English cousins.—Standard, London. 

We are very glad to make Mr. Prime's acquaintance. 
His book comes to us from across the Atlantic, and 
with it brings his pleasant talk about running brooks, 
Shady forests, and deep, silent lakes of the Adiron- 
dacks, in which abound the “speckled beauties” for 
which he goes a-fishing. Quite apart from the very 
keen and sportsmanlike descriptions of sport, we 
have most thoughtful and picturesque writing, which 
Proves to us that Mr. Prime is a true lover of nature 
as well as an ardent sportaman. He says, and very 
truly, that ‘‘the man who has lived much in the woods 
forms a stronger attachment for that life than a man 
ever forms for any other,” and he goes con amore into 
the most vivid pictures of forest life, the writ‘ nz: of 
which is full of poetry, but which seems to have an 
underlying tone of sadness all throngh. “ Our sweet- 
eat songs are those that tell of saddest thought;” and 
80 perhaps those chapters which strike some melan- 
choly note in our minds are the most charming in this 
book, which contains so much that is not only agree- 
able but instructive, for in it the angler may find 
many useful hints.— Vanity Fair, London. 





























Crown 





Pun.isuzp sy EARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





f ln assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
prices. Send for Price-List. Orders promptly attended 
to and sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 





ESTABLISHED 
IN 1858, 


eusi Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded and Indorsed by Certificate from the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE as** The Best Article in the Market.” 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


7 — 


nasser 


There is no monthly Wiss an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography. and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 





It is mee the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 





the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


en MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any atewGer é in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hauren's Magazine, Hauren’s W eexcy, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusoniuens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for _ 00, without extra copy. 

Go Menten, within the United States, is 24 cents a 

id Barar, 2 cents a year, payable at the office 

4 eid received. Su ror te in Canada must send 94 cents for the 
agesine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

Subscriptions may commence at —e time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the W: y or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haneen & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tens ror Apvertistne in Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Hanrrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Live—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











With NEW FLEXIBLE ADJUSTMENT. For sale 
by all FIRST-CLASS DEALERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, and at the office of the 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





‘ou ask WHY we can sell First 


=, is which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. e of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 4 States and Terrors, Pi state where you saw 


U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bitis* Laundry Book is ky best. Cheap 
25c. Stationers sell it. Liberal terms. 
W. BELL, 731 Filbert St., Piladelphia, Pa. 


jxme, 3 HEALTH, et ee eye — Wood's 
4 Parlor Gymnasium, for and Soweee- 
ing the body. Send forcircular. 6 fant 8t., N. 


BOY and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos at 

















home. 2Gem Chi romos and 82 


logue free. J. Jay Gouxp, ace. 





NOVELTY. 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 

eral Job Printers. 
' OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENS. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

849-851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 







<p & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. Agents, Kel- 
Howell, & ~ wits, Philsdelphia: > Cc, Kellogg, 
icago, Ti. ‘or Pamphlet 








LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER LIOUSGES 

Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and the HY never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely _— upon receipt 
of ee 00 ocauen © 

AN dl LOVEJOY, 

— rietor & Manufacturer, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 

Special price to dealers. 





SELF-PROPEL- LING CHAIRS 
For Cripples & Invalids, 
| Door Use. 


For In & Out- 
Can be EASILY 
ow one having} 

tate your case 
for error | 
ferent styles and| 
Please mention 
this paper. 


|propelled by 
use of hands. 
& send stam 
circular of 


wy 

iS. A. SMITH, 
) \90 William St., 
N. Y. City. 


GENTS WA.°‘iTD for the new book, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Kat Carson 












Mved among them ali bislife. It efull, 
Stoke MO ye MODOC W. x ‘apaves of HISTO- 
RY it isinval 7 
Our illustrated circulars sent free to all pplicante Write 
cure territory at once, DUSTIN, GI & CO., Hartford, 


$7510 $250 PER MONTH, soz 


male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
em ae oe This Machine will stitch, nom 
fell, tuck, q cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most ao manner. Price ale 5. Fully 
li and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
—— a without tearing it. We pay Agents 
| to $250 per month, and expenses, or com- 
aes from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittaburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, ll. ; or Be. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spiciest and best book ever published. 
It tells MN ea the Credit Mobilier Scandal, Senato- 
rial Briberies, Congressmen, Rings, Lobbies, and the 
Wonderful Sights ef the ational Capital. It sells 

uick. Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a 

ull description of the work. Address CONTINENT- 
AL PUBLISHING CO., Now York, or NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., Dh iladotphia and Chicago. 


most successful work of the yoar, now leading all others, 
Mary Clemmer Ames? nee 200, 
TEN YEARS IN" WASHINGTON, 


It tells of the “ Inner Life,” mys! 
Capital, “Asa Women Sees bw Seamaieter 
for Agente who are sling Jom 10204 a day. One re: 











AGENTS WANTE 








daye—one 70 in ay a lady GO in C days! Old Agents, New 
Agents, Ledico—ot an one desiring to make Nh Ob.)Harutoed stating 
experience, ste ete., A. ae WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Ct. 





WA NTE D Ysa puter Soka Beds was 
admirabl ted to the a viz: Anecdotes of 


Public Men, “of John W. Forne on Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; J Go a-Fishing, Prime; The 


Fishing Tourist, by Charles Halleck * Lineral induce- 
ments offered. For further ert oe BILL” of or 


dress 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, a. fF. 











cireular, terms, &0. 
on conditions, Doaxss & Foxcrorr,} 1 Washington 


A TH Thousand in Press. Sale In- 
creasing. 2000 more Live Agents 
Wanted for our LIVINGSTONE 2 Years in 
AFRICA, Over 600 pages, only $2. Look out 
for inferior works. Send for circular and proof of 
ee Fp success of the season. &2%~ Report just 
: 184 subscribers in six days. HUBBARD BROS., 
rt PUBLISHERS, Philadelphia, Boston, or ( or Cincinnati, 0: 


_ AGENTS’ BEST CHANCE! 





So pronounced by the oldest and best agents, who are | 


fast securing territory for permanent and Paes | 
work. Before engaging in any thing send for A 
Circular, and judge for yourself. For New Eng and, 
address D, L. L. Mituxer, 21 romfield St., Boston. 
Other States, T. 8. Aurnun & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOME to sell our French and American 
A Jewelry, Books, Games, &c., in their 


own localities. (3 NO CAPITAL NEEDED.’ Catalogue Terme, 
&c., sent Free. P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, 3 Maine. 


YT MEN, GIRLS, axv BOYS wanted, 


$10 to § $20 Povitiaa hee "A'A'BLAIN & 
it. Louis, Mo. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


ew Hanrrer & Baotuses will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on renege ¢ of the price. 


tw Hanren’s Catavoour mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


L 
THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
oe wo By H. B. Tusermam, M.A, LL.D., 
Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
ori ~ ve anon of Durham. With New Map and [lus 
trations. Crown 8yvo. Cloth, $2 50. 
IL 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
spbere, Translated from the French of Camicie 
Fiammanion. Edited by James Graisuer, F.R.S., 
Su teemint of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ica Department « of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 88 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Itt 


TYERMAN’'S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Kev. Messrs, Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gamboid, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
rEMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 


Ww esley,” &c. With Steel Portraita. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with T'yerman's * Life of 
John Wealey.”) 


TV. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick - Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in atyle and price with 
the “Bazar Book @y Decorum.”) 

v. 

CASTELAR'’S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Eminsio Casrecan. 
—— by Mrs. Antucsz Agnotp. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
t@~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 





1, 

MISS DOROTHY'S CHARGE. By Feanx Lee 
Benemor, Author ng Daughter Elinor,” “ Miss 
Van Kortland, “ &., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

1 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIWS. By Mies Bra: ‘DON 
Author ¥ “Aurura Floyd,” “ Eleanor’s Victor 
** Birds of Prey,” “ Lovels of Arden,” “To the ite 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 76 cents. 


8. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the Pat... By Cuanura 
Reaper, Author of “* Hard Cash,” “ Put Yourself in 
His Place, " “Never Too — to Mend," &c. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, - 


TOO SOON: A Study A a Girl's Heart. By Kata. 
are 8. Macquorp, Axnthor of “Patty,” &. Bro, 
Paper, 60 cente. 





te” Hanrer & Brorurrs will send any of thetr works 
by mail, postage ape to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


$2 A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN who 
‘A 





take the monty for “THE LADIES’ 
SKET”—a beautiful Box with gold — 

F and clasp—4 by 34 ae style—-con 
$1.12 worth of articles of daily use. Is new— 
sells at sight. One sample for 60 cente, or two 
styles for #1 1 00, postpaid, with circulars, Address 

CITY NOVELTY Co.,, 

1605 Pennsylvania Ave. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO BOOK AGENTS. — Wantet, » General 


Agent in every State 
in the Union for a Great Book to appear thie fall, 
to be sold solely by subscription. A novelty, superbly 
gotten up. Particplars on application. 
Local agents will be wanted every where. 
Address SHEPARD & & GILL, Boston. — 


ALL AGENTS, %o2\7""" 


? 
make a mistake if they fail to write a CHAS. i. T. TAY. 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


PER WEEK and expenses paid. We 

want a reliable agent in every County in 

the U.S. Address Hudson River Wire Co., 

180 Maiden Lene, N. Y., or Chicego, Li 

A GE N T'S —Address Cowan & Co., 8th 8t., New 
Dc York, for best cc o_o book published, 

$30 a week and expenses. SatcryorCommission. 


$13 POR DAY. sbricts 


for Agents. 200 per cent. rofit. Send 2c. for sample 
and particulars. STAC KI OLE, 62 John St., N. Y. 


872 BACH WEEK. 2f"icre bac: 
ness etrictly tt § a Particulars free, Address 
ORTH & CO., , St. . Lonis, nis, Mo, 























$5 to $20 oareine it Arente wanted! afl cleseee of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money a8 
work 0 usin thelr spare moments or all the time than atany 

elec, Portioutens fee 4 Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, 


ASONIC,—Wanted, on salary or com 








illustra’ and of absorbing interest. for de- 
acrii zaiad, and of and terms. REDDING co., 
Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 Broadway, N y We 


mq Send for Illustrated Catalogue BOS- 
AGENTS TON NOVELTY CO., Doston, Mass. 
1) A DAY. Employ: ment for all. Patent Novel- 
$10 eras L. Fartox & Co, 119 Nasean St., N. Y. 


9 sae sent by mail for 50c. that retail ‘quick for 
| 12 gio. RL. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Squane, N.Y. 























FTER trying all the preparations of Buchu, which 
only irritate and soften the mr try one bottle 
| of “Constitution Waten” and i get ix imm relief. 


| $425 A MONTH! Horse and Ca ertuge furnished 


©) Expenses pad. H. B. SHA 
Canvass- 


A MONTH and expenses 
475= era. vArtiles new a new ie as flour, 
free. C. M. Lanmmeson,Citeage, 








ANTED.—The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its pa Depestuiont ts and is 
prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to actas Agents. Previous connection with the 


business is not considered necessary. Apply at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, 


_ SOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


F. A. M., as agents for the new work, x, aplentiey 
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The ‘‘Long and ‘‘Short” of it is a general ‘‘ Bust” up in the ‘ Street.” 


{Ocroser 11, 1873. 





The worthy citizens of Huntington trying to pick the Kelsey feathers off their fingers. 





a ” 











A SENSIBLE DEPOSITOR. 





Devositor. ‘‘I want to draw out my money. Can I get it?” 
Payinc TEL! ER. ‘*Certainly; make out your check.” 
_De posiror. ‘Oh, if I can Bet it I don’t want it. You can _just keep it for me.’ 


\ WINTER RESORT. 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, '7.9- PORTER, 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. Proprietor. 


; : Will open for the reception of guests November Ist. 
Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 
information by addressing JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, N. Ye 


le 4 SLERS, | 











AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
as RK 











FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 





INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


~~4¢  IARTFORD.CONN. 


Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


P’ ARK TOWNS, SEA-SIDE TOW —_ 
Cemeteries, Landsca pe Gardening 


Country Places, ROBERT MORRIS COPE. S77 Send for Price-List. } : Baltimore, Md. 


LAND has made plans for 12 Park Towns, 19 Ceme- 
teries, and 500 Public and Private Estates. He fur- AV, PN < | ( LA NTERNS 
nishes advice, plans, and superintendence for all kinds | 
of Suburban’ and Rural Im ‘provements. OFFICES, ~ 
| 1) City Exchange, BOSTON, MASS. ; 705 Sanxom M'ALLISTER'S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 
Street, PHILADE LP oo and Ridley Park, DEL- The most pow Lantern 
AWARE COUNTY, PA . ver made with a brilliant Oil Lamp; 
EE pe Ne ‘or Home, y School ures. 
k's GENUINE oalas Hooms,, fe. | Oy 
‘ 8. fitable 
q lla Grioerschaes with small capital. Sond stamp for Cat- 


alogue. Ww. L M’ALLIST 
"1314 Chestnut St., Philade)phia. 


URED by Bates’s Patent Appliances. 
For description, &¢., address 
SIMPSON & CO., Box 8076, N. Y. 


Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 
the Hoffman House, and at 27 John 
Street, in the middle of the block. 

AND ) BOIL ING. 








REPAIRING 
aa 4 —E 
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Send for Circular. 


QODALL’S PLAYING CARDS, 


The Best and Cheapest, 
Sold Every Where. 











GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


52,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
| gw Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


L.B.TUPPER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Furnace Grate Bar, 
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Used by Harper Bros., N. Y. City, 8 years; American 

Bible House, N. Y. City} 10 years. 827~ Now in use in 

15,000 places. Send for “ Descriptive Pam let. ” 
L. B. TUPPER, Office, 120 West St., 


Printing Presses.%¢.5e# 


ize fi rd Size fe 
seiner $9] un tage 


ess Men pd their own printing 
For Beys. ,» amusement 
and money > Send stamp for 
circular Kelsey t Co. Meriden Cinn 
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‘Organs & Melodeons. 





DUTCH BULBS. 
SMALL FRUITS. 
NEW PLANTS. 


OUR NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE OF BULBS, 
NEW PLANTS, AND SMALL FRUITS, 


Beautifully illustrated with many engravings, and a 
splendidly-colored two-paged Lithograph of 

A Group of Hyacinths, 
is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants in- 


closing ten cents. Regular customers supplied gratis. 
Our list of 


SMALL FRUITS 


Comprises every desirable variety of 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 


&c., &e. 
Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at Catalogue 
prices. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


Nos. 23 PARK PLACE, any 20 MURRAY ST., 
P. 0. Box 5712. NEW YORK. 


>6 WORTH FOR 50c. 


** BLUME’S ALBUMI”? has 82 large quarto 
pages new Songs and Piano Music. Mailed for50c. Cat- 
alogues sent free. F. BLUME, 27 Union Square. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


747 Broadway, near Eighth St. 


a FRENCH CHINA DINNER @ 
Nee SET, 146 PIECES, FOR S30. 














Popular 


THREE VALUABLE WORKS 


ON 


Science. 





The Atmosphere. 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. 


Translated from the French of CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
Edited by James GLaIsHER, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and 
Meteorological Department of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Woodcuts, 8vo, Cloth, $6 oo. 


With 





By Existe Recwus. 
by Henry Woodward. 
printed in Colors. 


RECLUS’S EARTH. 


The Earth; a Descriptive History of the Phenomena and Life of the Globe. 
Translated by the late B. B. Woodward, and Edited 
With 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps 
8vo, Cloth, $5 oo. 





The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. 


Cloth, $6 oo. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. 


Being the Second Series of a Descrip- 
tive History of the Life of the Globe. By Euiste Recwus. 
trared with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in Colors. 


Profusely Iilus- 
8vo, 








PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Wm Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any fart of the United States, on receipt of the price 
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NEAS REDUX. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “LADY ANNA,” ‘‘HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT,” ‘‘ORLEY FARM,” 
‘*PHINEAS FINN,” ‘THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON,” 
“CAN YOU FORGIVE HER?” Erc., Erc. 





CHAPTER XXVIL. 
AN EDITOR’S WRATH. 


Ow that Sunday evening in London Mr. Low 
was successful in finding the Vice-Chancellor, 
and the great judge smiled and nodded, listened 
to the story, and acknowledged that the circum- 
stances were very peculiar. He thought that 
an injunction to restrain the publication might 
be given at once upon Mr, Finn’s affidavit; and 
that the peculiar circumstances justified the pe- 
culiarity of Mr. Low’s application. Whether 
he would have said as much had the facts con- 
cerned the families of Mr. Joseph Smith and his 
son-in-law Mr. John Jones, instead of the Earl 
of Brentford and the Right Honorable Robert 
Kennedy, some readers will perhaps doubt, and 


may doubt also whether an application coming | 
from some newly fledged barrister would have | 


been received as graciously as that made by Mr. 
Low, Q.C. and M.P.—who would probably him- 
self soon sit on some lofty legal bench. On the 
following morning Phineas and Mr. Low—and 
no doubt also Mr. Vice-Chancellor Pickering— 
obtained early copies of the People’s Banner, 
and were delighted to find that Mr. Kennedy’s 
letter did not appear in it. 
his calculation rightly. 
that he would gain more by having the young 
member of Parliament and the Standish family, 
as it were, in his hands than by 
the publication of a certainly li- 
belous letter, had resolved to put 
the document back for at least 
twenty-four hours, even though 
the young member neither came 
nor wrote as he had promised. 
‘The letter did not appear, and 
before ten o'clock Phineas Finn 
had made his aftidavit in a dingy 
little room behind the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court. The in- 
junction was at once issued, 
and was of such potency that 
should any editor dare to pub- 
lish any paper therein prohibit- 
ed, that editor and that editor's 
newspaper would assuredly be 
crumpled up in a manner very 
disagreeable, if not altogether 
destructive. Editors of news- 
papers are self-willed, arrogant, 
and stiff-necked, a race of men 
who believe much in themselves 
and little in any thing else, with 
no feelings of reverence or re- 
spect for matters which are au- 
gust enough to other men; but 
an injunction from a Court of 
Chancery is a power which even 
an editor respects. At about 
noon Vice-Chancellor Picker- 
ing’s injunction was served at 
the office of the People’s Ban- 
ner in Quartpot Alley, Fleet 
Street. It was done in dupli- 
cate—or perhaps in triplicate— 
so that there should be no eva- 
sion ; and all manner of crump- 
ling was threatened in the event 


| all of a most attractive kind. 


Mr. Low had made 
The editor, considering 





tion. A People’s Banner could hardly ask for 
a better bit of good fortune than the privilege 
of first publishing such a letter. It would no 
doubt. be copied into every London paper, and 
into hun s of provincial papers, and every 
journal so copying it would be bound to declare 
that it was taken from the columns of the Peo- 
ple's Banner. It was, indeed, addressed ‘To 


| the Editor of the People’s Banner” in the print- | 
ed slip which Mr. Slide had shown to Phineas | 


Finn, though Kennedy himself had not prefixed 
to it any such direction. 
hands of Quintus Slide, would not simply have 
been a letter. It might have been ground-work 
for, perhaps, some half dozen leading articles, 
Mr. Slide’s high 
moral tone upon such an occasion would have 
been qualified to do good to every British ma- 
tron, and to add virtues to the Bench of Bishops, 


All this he had postponed, with some inadequate- | 


ly defined idea that he could do better with the 


property in his hands by putting himself into | 


personal communication with the persons con- 
cerned. If he could manage to reconcile such 
a husband to such a wife—or even to be con- 
spicuous in an attempt to do so—and if he could 
make the old Earl and the young member of 
Parliament feel that he had spared them by ab- 
staining from the publication, the results might 
be very beneficial. His conception of the mat- 





of any touch of disobedience. 
All this happened on Mon- 
day, March the first, while the 
poor dying Duke was waiting impatiently for the 
arrival of his friend at Matching. Phineas was 
busy all the morning till it was time that he 
should go down to the House. For as soon as 
he could leave Mr. Low's chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn he had gone to Judd Street to inquire as to 
the condition of the man who had tried to mur- 
der him. He there saw Mr. Kennedy's cousin, 
and received an assurance from that gentleman 
that Robert Kennedy should be taken down at 
once to Lough Linter. Up to that moment not 
a word had been said to the police as to what 
had been done. No more notice had been taken 
of the attempt to murder than might have been 
necessary had Mr. Kennedy thrown a clothes- 
brush at his visitor’s head. There was the little 
hole in the post of the door with the bullet in it, 
just six feet above the ground; and there was 
the pistol, with five chambers still loaded, which 
Macpherson had cunningly secured on his return 
from church, and given over to the cousin that 
same evening. There was certainly no want of 
evidence, but nobody was disposed to use it. 

At noon the injunction was served in Quart- 
pot Alley, and was put into Mr. Slide’s hands 
on his arrival at the office at three o'clock. 
That gentleman's duties required his attendance 
from three till five in the afternoon, and then 
again from nine in the evening till any hour in 
the morning at which he might be able to com- 
plete the People’s Banner for that day's use. 
He had been angry with Phineas when the Sun- 
day night passed without a visit or letter at the 
office, as a promise had been made that there 
should be either a visit or a letter; but he had 
felt sure, as he walked into the city from his 
suburban residence at Camden ‘Town, that he 
would now find some communication on the 
great subject. The matter was one of most se- 
rious importance. Such a letter as that which 
was in his possession would no doubt create 
much surprise, and receive no ordinary atten- 





ter had been somewhat hazy, and he had cer- 
tainly made a mistake. But, as he walked from 
his home to Quartpot Alley, he little dreamed 
of the treachery with which he had been treated. 
‘*Has Phineas Finn been here?” he asked, as 
he took his accustomed seat within a small clos- 
et, that might be best described as a glass cage. 
Around him lay the débris of many past news- 
papers, and the germs of many future publica- 
tions. ‘To all the world except himself it would 
have been a chaos, but to him, with his expe- 
rience, it was admirable order. No; Mr. Finn 
had not been there. And then, as he was search- 
ing among the letters for one from the member 
for Tankerville, the injunction was thrust into 
his hands. ‘To say that he was aghast is but a 
poor form of speech for the expression of his 
emotion. 

He had been ‘‘ done” —‘‘ sold” — absolutely 
robbed by that wretchedly false Irishman whom 
he had trusted with all the confidence of a can- 
did nature and an open heart! He had been 
most treacherously misused! Treachery was no 
adequate word for the injury inflicted on him. 
The more potent is a man, the less accustomed 
to endure injustice, and the more his power to 
inflict it, the greater is the sting and the great- 
er the astonishment when he himself is made to 
suffer. Newspaper editors sport daily with the 
names of men of whom they do not hesitate to 
publish almost the severest words that can be 
uttered; but let an editor be himself attacked, 
even without his name, and he thinks that the 
thunder-bolts of heaven should fall upon the of- 
fender. Let his manners, his truth, his judg- 
ment, his honesty, or even his consistency, be 
questioned, and thunder-bolts are forth-coming, 
though they may not be from heaven. There 
should certainly be a thunder-bolt or two now, 
but Mr. Slide did not at first quite see how they 
were to be forged. 


He read the injunction again and again. As 


And the letter, in the | 





far as the document went he knew its force, 
and recognized the necessity of obedience. He 
might, perhaps, be able to use the information 
contained in the letter from Mr. Kennedy, so 


as to harass Phineas and Lady Laura and the 


Earl, but he was at once aware that it must not 
be published. An editor is bound to avoid the 
meshes of the law, which are always infinitely 
more costly to companies, or things, or institu- 
tions than they are to individuals. Of fighting 
with Chancery he had no notion; but it should 
go hard with him if he did not have a fight with 
Phineas Finn. And then there arose another 
cause for deep sorrow. A paragraph was shown 
to him in a morning paper of that day which 
must, he thought, refer to Mr. Kennedy and 
Phineas Finn. ‘* A rumor has reached us that 
a member of Parliament, calling yesterday after- 
noon upon a right honorable gentleman, a mem- 
ber of a late Government, at his hotel, was shot 
at by the latter in his sitting-room. Whether 
the rumor be true or not we have no means of 


saying, and therefore abstain from publishing | 


names. We are informed that the gentleman 
who used the pistol was out of his mind. ‘The 
bullet did not take effect.” How cruel it was 
that such information should have reached the 
hands of a rival, and not fallen in the way of 
the People’s Banner! And what a pity that the 
bullet should have been wasted! The paragraph 


must certainly refer to Phineas Finn and Ken- | 


nedy. Finn, a member of Parliament, had been 
sent by Slide himself to call upon Kennedy, a 
member of the late Government, at Kennedy's 
hotel. And the paragraph must be true. He 
himself had warned Finn that there would be 
danger in the visit. He had even prophesied 
murder—and murder had been attempted! The 
whole transaction had been, as it were, the very 
goods and chattels of the People’s Banner, and 
the paper had been shamefully robbed of its 
property. Mr. Slide hardly doubted that Phin- 
eas Finn had himself sent the paragraph to an 
adverse paper, with the express view of adding 





“SHE PUSHED HER HAIR BACK FROM HER FACE IN A MANNER HE REMEMBERED WELL IN FORMER DAYS.” 


to the injury inflicted upon the Banner. That 
day Mr. Slide hardly did his work effectively 
within his glass cage, so much was his mind 
affected, and at five o'clock, when he left his 
office, instead of going at once home to Mrs. 
Slide at Camden Town, he took an omnibus 
and went down to Westminster. He would at 
once confront the traitor who had deceived him. 

It must be acknowledged on behalf of this 
editor that he did in truth believe that he had 
been hindered from doing good. The whole 
practice of his life had taught him to be confi- 
dent that the editor of a newspaper must be the 
best possible judge—indeed, the only possible 
good judge—whether any statement or story 
should or should not be published. Not alto- 
gether without a conscience, and intensely con- 
scious of such conscience as did constrain him, 
Mr. Quintus Slide imagined that no law of libel, 
no injunction from any Vice-Chancellor, no out- 
ward power or pressure whatever, was needed to 
keep his energies within their proper limits. He 
and his newspaper formed together a simply be- 
neficent institution, any interference with which 
must of necessity be an injury to the public. 
Every thing done at the office of the People's 
Banner was done in the interest of the People— 
and, even though individuals might occasionally 
be made to suffer by the severity with which 
their names were handled in its columns, the 
general result was good. What are the suffer- 
ings of the few to the advantage of the many ? 
If there be fault in high places, it is proper that 
it be exposed. If there be fraud, adulteries, 
gambling, and lasciviousness, or even quarrels 
and indiscretions among those whose names are 
known, let every detail be laid open to the light, 
so that the people may have a warning. That 
such details will make a paper ‘‘ pay” Mr. Slide 
knew also; but it is not only in Mr. Slide’s path 
of life that the bias of a man’s mind may lead 
him to find that virtue and profit are compati- 
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| to the members. 


ble. An unprofitable newspaper can not long 
continue its existence, and, while existing, can 
not be widely beneficial. It is the circulation, 
the profitable circulation, of forty, fifty, sixty, 
or a hundred thonsand copies through all the 
arteries and veins of the public body which is 
beneficent. And how can such circulation be 
effected unless the taste of the public be consult- 
Mr. Quintus Slide, as he walked up West- 
minster Hall, in search of that wicked member 
of Parliament, did not at all doubt the goodness 
of his cause. He could not contest the Vice- 
Chancellor's injunction, but he was firm in his 
opinion that the Vice-Chancellor’s injunction 
had inflicted an evil on the public at large, and 
he was unhappy within himself in that the pow- 
er and majesty and goodness of the Press should 
still be hampered by ignorance, prejudice, and 
favor for the great. He was quite sure that no 
injunction would have been granted in favor of 
Mr. Joseph Smith and Mr, John Jones. 

He went boldly up to one of the policemen 
who sit guarding the door of the lobby of our 
House of Commons, and asked for Mr. Finn. 
The Cerberus on the left was not sure whether 
Mr. Finn was in the House, but would send in 
a card if Mr, Slide would stand on one side. 
For the next quarter of an hour Mr. Slide heard 
no more of his message, and then applied again 
to the Cerberus. The Cerberus shook his head, 
and again desired the applicant to stand on one 
side. He had done all that in him lay. The 
other watchful Cerberus standing on the right, 
observing that the intruder was not accommoda- 
ted with any member, intimated to him the propri- 
ety of standing back in one of the corners. Our 
editor turned round upon the man as though le 
would bite him; but he did stand back, medi 
tating an article on the gross want of attention 
to the public shown in the lobby of the House 
of Commons. Is it possible that any editor 
should endure any inconvenience. without medi- 
tating an article? But the judicious editor thinks 
twice of such things. Our editor was still in his 
wrath when he saw his prey 
come forth from the House with 
a card—no doubt his own card. 
He leaped forward in spite of 
the policeman, in spite of any 
Cerberus, and seized Phineas 
by the arm. ‘‘I want just to 
have a few words,” he said. 
He made an effort to repress 
his wrath, knowing that. the 
whole world would be against 
him should he exhibit any vio- 
lence of indignation on that 
spot; but Phineas could sce it 
all in the fire of his eye 

** Certainly,” said Phineas, 
retiring to the side of the lobby, 
with a conviction that the dis- 
tance between him and the 
House was already sufficient. 

**Can’t you come down into 
Westminster Hall ?” 

**T should only have to come 
up again. You can say wha 
you've got to say here.” 

** I've got a great deal to say. 

I never was so badly treated in 
my life; never.” He could not 
quite repress his voice, and he 
saw that a policeman looked at 
him. Phineas saw it also. 
** Because we have hindered 
you from publishing an untrue 
and very slanderous letter about 
a lady !” 

**You promised me that 
you'd come to me yesterday.” 

**T think not. 1 think i said 
that you should hear from me— 
and you did.” 

**You call that truth—and 
honesty !” 

“Certainly I do. Of course 
it was my first duty to stop the publication of 
the letter.” 

** You haygn’t done that yet.” 

**T’ve done my best to stop it. If you have 
nothing more to say I'li wish you good evening.” 

= I've a deal more to say. You were shot at, 
weren't you ?” 

“‘T have no desire to make any communica- 
tion to you on any thing that has occurred, Mr. 
Slide. If I staid with you all the afternoon I 
could tell you nothing more. Good-evening.” 

**T’'ll crush you,” said Quintus Slide, in a stage- 
whisper; ‘‘I will, as sure as my name is Slide.” 

Phineas looked at him and retired into the 
House, whither Quintus Slide could not follow 
him, and the editor of the Peop/e’s Banner was 
left alone in his anger. 

** How a cock can crow on his own dunghill !” 
That was Mr. Slide’s first feeling, as with a 
painful sense of diminished consequence he re- 
traced his steps through the outer lobbies and 
down into Westminster Hall. He had been 
browbeaten by Phineas Finn, simply because 
Phineas had been able to retreat within those 
happy doors. He knew that to the eyes of alli 
the policemen and strangers assembled Phineas 
Finn had been a hero, a Parliamentary hero, 
and he had been some poor outsider—to be eject- 
ed at once should he make himselfdisagreeable 
Nevertheless, had he not all 
the columns of the Peop/e's Banner in his pocket ? 
Was he not great in the Fourth Estate—much 
greater than Phineas Finn in his estate? Could 
he not thunder every night so that an audience 
to be counted by hundreds of thonsands should 
hear his thunder, whereas this poor member of 
Parliament must struggle night after night for 
an opportunity of speaking, and could then only 
speak to benches half deserted, or to a few mem- 
bers half asleep—unless the Press should choose 
to convert his words into thunder-bolts? Who 
could doubt for a moment with which lay the 
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greater power? And yet this wretched Irish- 
man, who had wriggled himself into Parliament 
on a petition, getting the better of a good, down- 
right English John Bull by a quibble, had treat- 
ed him with scorn—the wretched Irishman being 
for the moment like a cock on his own dunghill. 
Quintus Slide was not slow to tell himself that he 
also had an elevation of his own, from which he 
could make himself audible, In former days he 
had forgiven Phineas Finn more than once. If 
he ever forgave Phineas Finn again, might his 
right hand forget its cunning, and never again 
draw blood or tear a scalp. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FIRST THUNDER-BOLT. 


Ir was not till after Mr. Slide had left him 
that Phineas wrote the following letter to Lady 
Laura; 

“Tlovsr or Commons, March 1, 18—. 

‘* My pEAR Frrenp,—I have a long story to 
tell, which I fear I shall find difficult in the tell- 
ing; but it is so necessary that you should know 
the facts that I must go through with it as best I 
may. It will give you very great pain; but the 
result as regards your own position will not, I 
think, be injurious to you. 

‘* Yesterday, Sunday, a man came to me who 
edits a newspaper, aud whom I once knew. You 
will remember when I used to tell you in Port- 
man Square of the amenities and angers of Mr. 
Slide—the man who wanted to sit for Loughton. 
He is the editor. He brought me a long letter 
from Mr. Kennedy himself, intended for publica- 


tion, and which was already printed, giving an | 


elaborate and, I may say, a most cruelly untrue 
account of your quarrel. I read the letter, but 
of course can not remember the words; nor, if 
I could remember them, should I repeat them. 
They contained alli the old charges with which 
yeu are familiar, and which your unfortunate 
husband now desired to publish in consumma- 
tion of his threats. Why Mr. Slide should have 
brought me the paper before publishing it I can 
hardly understand. But he did so, and told me 
that Mr. Kennedy was in town. We have man- 
aged among us to obtain a legal warrant for pre- 
Venting the publication of the letter, and I think 
I may say that it will not see the light. 

**When Mr. Slide-left me I called on Mr. 
Kennedy, whom I found in a miserable little ho- 
tel in Judd Street, kept by Scotch people named 
Macpherson. ‘They had come from the neigh- 
borhood of Lough Linter, and knew Mr. Kenne- 
dy well. ‘This was yesterday afternoon, Sunday, 
and I found some difficulty in making my way 
into his presence. My object was to induce him 
to withdraw the letter, for at that time I doubted 
whether the law could interfere quickly enough 
to prevent the publication. : 

‘*T found your husband in a very sad condi- 
tion. What he said or what I said I forget ; but 
he was, as usual, intensely anxious that you should 
return to him. I need not hesitate now to say 
that he is certainly mad. After a while, when I 
expressed my assured opinion that you would not 
go back to Lough Linter, he suddenly turned 
round, grasped a revolver, and fired at my head. 
ILow I got out of the room I don’t quite remem- 
ber. Had he repeated the shot, which he might 
have done over and over again, he must have hit 
me. <As it was, I escaped, and blundered down 
the stairs to Mrs. Macpherson’s room. 

** They whom I have consulted in the matter, 
namely, Barrington Erle and my particular friend, 
Mr. Low—to whom I went for legal assistance in 
stopping the publication — seem to think that I 
should have at once sent for the police, and given 
Mr. Kennedy in charge. But I did not do so, 
and hitherto the police have, I believe, no knowl- 
edge of what occurred. A paragraph appeared 
in one of the morning papers to-day, giving al- 
most an accurate account of the matter, but men- 
tioning neither the place nor any of the names, 
No doubt it will be repeated in all the papers, 
and the names will soon be known. But the re- 
sult will be simply a general conviction as to the 
insanity of poor Mr, Kennedy—as to which they 
who know him have had for a long time but lit- 
tle doubt. 

‘*The Macphersons seem to have been very 
anxious to screen their guest. At any other ho- 
tel, no doubt, the landlord would have sent for 
the police ; but in this case the attempt was kept 
quite secret. They did send for George Kenne- 
dy, a cousin of your husband's, whom I think 
you know, and whom I saw this mornitig. He 
assures me that Robert Kennedy is quite aware 
of the wickedness of the attempt he made, and 
that he is plunged in deep remorse. He is to be 
taken down to Lough Linter to-morrow, and is 
—so says his cousin—as tractable as a child. 
What George Kennedy means to do I can not 
say; but for myself, as I did not send for the 
police at the moment, as I am told I ought to 
have done, 1 shall now do nothing. I don't 
know that a man is subject to punishment be- 
cause he does not make complaint. I suppose I 
have a right to regard it all as an accident if I 

please 

** But for you this must be very important. 

That Mr. Kennedy is insane there can not now, 
I think, be a doubt; and therefore the question 
of your returning to him—as far as there has 
been any question—is absolutely settled. None 
of your friends would be justified in allowing 
you to return. He is undoubtedly mad, and has 
done an act which is not murderous only on that 
conclusion, ‘This settles the question so per- 
fectly that you could, no doubt, reside in En- 
gland now without danger. Mr. Kennedy him- 
self would feel that he could take no steps to en- 
force your return .after what he did yesterday. 
Indeed, if you could bring yourself to face the 
publicity, you could, I imagine, obtain a legal 
separation, which would give you again the con- 
trol of your own fortune. I feel myself bound 


to mention this; but I give you no advice. You 
will no doubt explain all the circumstances to 
your father, 
**T think I have now told you every thing that 
I need tell you. The thing only happened yes- 
terday, and I have been all the morning busy 
getting the injunction, and seeing Mr. George 
Kennedy. Just before I began this letter that 
horrible editor was with me again, threatening 
me with all the penalties which an editor can 
inflict, To tell the truth, I do feel confused 
among them all, and still fancy that I hear the 
click of the pistol. That newspaper paragraph 
says that the ball went through my whiskers, 
which was certainly not the case; but a foot or 
two off is quite near enough for a pistol-ball. 
“The Duke of Omnium is dying, and I have 
heard to-day that Madame Goesler, our old friend, 
has been sent for to Matching. {he and I renew- 
ed our acquaintance the other day at Harrington. 
**God bless you. Your most sincere friend, 
“ Puineas Finn, 


**Do not let my news oppress you. The fir- 
ing of the pistol is a thing done and over without 
evil results. The state of Mr. Kennedy’s mind 
is what we have long suspected, and, melan- 
choly though it be, should contain for you, at any 
rate, this consolation—that the accusations made 
against you would not have been made had his 
mind been unclouded,” 


Twice while Finn was writing this letter was 
he rung into the House for a division, and once 
it was suggested to him to say a few words of 
angry opposition to the Government on some not 
important subject under discussion, Since the 
beginning of the session hardly a night had 
passed without some verbal sparring, and very 
frequently the limits of Parliamentary decorum 
had been almost surpassed. Never within the 
memory of living politicians had political rancor 
been so sharp, and the feeling of injury so keen, 
both on the one side and on the other. The 
taunts’ thrown at the Conservatives, in reference 
to the Church, had been almost unendurable— 
and the more so because the strong expressions 
of feeling from their own party throughout the 
country were against them. Their own convic- 
tions also were against them. And there had 
for a while been almost a determination through 
the party to deny their leader and disclaim the 
bill. But a feeling of duty to the party had pre- 
vailed, and this had not been done. It had not 
been done; but the not — of it was a sore 
burden on the half-broken shBulders of many a 
man who sat gloomily on the benches behind Mr. 
Daubeny. Men goaded as they were, by their 
opponents, by their natural friends, and by their 
own consciences, could not hear it in silence, 
and very bitter things were said in return. Mr. 
Gresham was accused of a degrading lust for 
power. No other feeling could prompt him to 
oppose with a factious acrimony never before 
exhibited in that House—so said some wretched 
Conservative with broken back and broken heart 


willing to carry were he allowed the privilege of 
passing over to the other side of the House for 
the pu . In these encounters Phineas Finn 
had already exhibited his prowess, and, in spite 
of his declarations at Tankerville, had become 
prominent as an opponent to Mr. Daubeny’s bill. 
He had, of course, himself been taunted, and 
held up in the House to the execration of his 
own constituents ; but he had enjoyed his fight, 
and had remembered how his friend Mr. Monk 
had once told him that the pleasure lay all on 
the side of opposition. But on this evening he 
declined to speak. ‘‘I suppose you have hardly 
recovered from Kennedy’s pistol,” said Mr. Rat- 
ler, who had, of course, heard the whole story. 
‘** That, and the whole affair together, have upset 
me,” said Phineas. ‘*‘ Fitzgibbon will do it for 
you; he’s in the House.” And so it happened 
that on that occasion the Honorable Laurence 
Fitzgibbon made a very effective speech against 
the Government. 

On the next morning, from the columns of the 
People’s Banner was hurled the first of those 
thunder-bolts with which it was the purpose of 
Mr. Slide absolutely to destroy the political and 
social life of Phineas Finn. He would not miss 
his aim as Mr. Kennedy had done. He would 
strike such blows that no constituency should 
ever venture to return Mr. Finn again to Par- 
liament; and he thought that he could also so 
strike his blows that no mighty nobleman, no 
distinguished commoner, no lady of rank, should 
again care to entertain the miscreant and feed 
him with the dainties of fashion. The first thun- 
der-bolt was as follows : 

‘*We abstained yesterday from alluding to a 
circumstance which occurred at a small hotel in 
Judd Street on Sunday afternoon, and which, as 
we observe, was mentioned by one of our con- 
temporaries. The names, however, were not 
given, although the persons implicated were in- 
dicated. We can see no reason why the names 
should be concealed. Indeed, as both the gen- 
tlemen concerned have been guilty of very great 
criminality, we think that we are bound to tell 
the whole story —and this the more especially 
as certain circumstances have in a very peculiar 
manner placed us in possession of the facts. 

“It is no secret that for the last two years 





Lady Laura Kennedy has been separated from 
her husband, the Honorable Robert Kennedy, 
who, in the last administration, under Mr. Mild- 
may, held the office of Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster ; and, we believe, as little a secret 
that Mr. Kennedy has been very persistent in en- 
deavoring to recall his wife to her home. With 
equal persistence she has refused to obey, and we 
have in our hands the clearest possible evidence 
that Mr. Kennedy has attributed her obstinate 
refusal to influence exercised over her by Mr. 
Phineas Finn, who three years since was her 





father’s nominee for the then existing bororch 


—a measure which he himself would only be too | 





of Loughton, and who lately succeeded in oust- 
ing poor Mr. Browborough from his seat for 
Tankerville by his impetuous promises to sup- 
port that very measure of Church Reform which 
he is now opposing with that venom which makes 
him valuable to his party. Whether Mr. Phineas 
Finn will ever sit in another Parliament we can 
not, of course, say, but we think we can at least 
assure him that he will never again sit for Tan- 
kerville. 

“On last Sunday afternoon Mr. Finn, know- 
ing well the feeling with which he is regarded by 
Mr. Kennedy, outraged all decency by calling 
upon that gentleman, whose address he obtained 
from our office. What took place between them 
no one knows, and, probably, no one ever will 
know. But the interview was ended by Mr. 
Kennedy firing a pistol at Mr. Finn’s head. 
That he should have done so withorthe gross- 
est provocation no one will believe. That Mr. 
Finn had gone to the husband to interfere with 
him respecting his wife is an undoubted fact—a 
fact which, if necessary, we are in a position to 
prove. ‘That such interference must have been 
most heart-rending every one will admit. This 
intruder, who had thrust himself upon the unfor- 
tunate husband on the Sabbath afternoon, was 
the very man whom the husband accuses of hav- 
ing robbed him of the company and comfort of 
his wife. But we can not, on that account, ab- 
solve Mr. Kennedy of the criminality of his act. 
It should be for a jury to decide what view should 
be taken of that act, and to say how far the out- 
rageous provocation offered should be allowed to 
palliate the offense. But hitherto the matter has 
not reached the police. Mr. Finn was not struck, 
and managed to escape from the room. It was 
his manifest duty as one of the community, and 
more especially so as a member of Parliament, 
to have reported all the circumstances at once to 
the police. This was not done by him, nor by 
the persons who keep the hotel. That Mr. Finn 
should have reasons of his own for keeping the 
whole affair secret, and for screening the attempt 
at murder, is clear enough. What inducements 
have been used with the people of the house we 
can not, of course, say. But we understand that 
Mr. Kennedy has been allowed to leave London 
without molestation. 

**Such is the true story of what occurred on 
Sunday afternoon in Judd Street, and, knowing 
what we do, we think ourselves justified in call- 
ing upon Major Mackintosh to take the case into 
his own hands.” (Now Major Mackintosh was at 
this time the head of the London constabulary. ) 
“* It is quite out of the question that such a trans- 
action should take place in the heart of London 
at three o'clock on a Sunday afternoon, and be 
allowed to pass without notice. We intend to 
keep as little of what we know from the public 
as possible, and do not hesitate to acknowledge 
that we are debarred by an injunction of the Vice- 
Chancellor from publishing a certain document 
which would throw the clearest light upon the 
whole circumstance. As soon as possible after 
the shot was fired Mr. Finn went to work, and, 
as we think, by misrepresentations, obtained the 
injunction early on yesterday morning. We feel 
sure that it would not have been granted had 
the transaction in Judd Street been at the time 
known to the Vice-Chancellor in all its enormi- 
ty. Our hands are, of course, tied. The docu- 
ment in question is still with us, but it is sacred. 
When called upon to show it by any proper au- 
thority we shall be ready ; but, knowing what we 
do know, we should not be justified in allowing 
the matter to sleep, In the mean time we call 
upon those whose duty it is to preserve the pub- 
lic peace to take the steps necessary for bringing 
the delinquents to justice. 

““The effect upon Mr. Finn, we should say, 
must be his immediate withdrawal from public 
life. For the last year or two he has held some 
subordinate but permanent place in Ireland, which 
he has given up on the rumor that the party to 
which he has attached himself is likely to return 
to office. That he is a seeker after office is no- 
torious. That any possible Government should 
now employ him, even as a tide-waiter, is quite 
out of the question ; and it is equally out of the 
question that he should be again returned to Par- 
liament, were he to resign his seat on accepting 
office. As it is, we believe, notorious that this 
gentleman can not maintain the position which 
he holds without being paid for his services, it is 
reasonable to suppose that his friends will recom- 
mend him to retire, and seek his living in some 
obscure and, let us hope, honest profession.” 

Mr. Slide, when his thunder-bolt was prepared, 
read it over with delight, but still with some fear 
as to probable results. It was expedient that he 
should avoid a prosecution for libel, and essential 
that he should not offend the majesty of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s injunction. Was he sure that he was 
safe in each direction? As to the libel, he could 
not tell himself that he was certainly safe. He 
was saying very hard things both of Lady Laura 
and of Phineas Finn, and sailing very near the 
wind. But neither of those persons would prob- 
ably be willing to prosecute; and, should he be 
prosecuted, he would then, at any rate, be able 
to give in Mr. Kennedy’s letter as evidence in his 
own defense. He really did believe that what 
he was doing was all done in the cause of moral- 
ity. It was the business of such a paper as that 
which he conducted to run some risk in defend- 
ing morals, and exposing distinguished culprits 
on behalf of the public. And then, without some 
such risk, how could Phineas Finn be adequately 
punished for the atrocious treachery of which he 
had been guilty? As to the Chancellor’s order, 
Mr. Slide thought that he had managed that mat- 
ter very completely. No doubt he had acted in 
direct opposition to the spirit of the injunction, 
but legal orders are read by the letter, and not 
by the spirit. It was open to him to publish any 
thing he pleased respecting Mr. Kennedy and his 
wife, subject, of course, to the general laws of the 
land in regard to libel. The Vice-Chancellor’s 





special order to him referred simply to a particu- 
lar document, and from that document he had 
not quoted a word, though he had contrived to 
repeat all the bitter things which it contained 
with much added venom of his own. He felt se. 
cure of being safe from any active anger on the 
part of the Vice-Chancellor. 

The article was printed and published. The 
reader will perceive that it was full of lies, It 
began with a lie in that statement that ‘* we ab- 
stained yesterday from alluding to circumstances” 
which had been unknown to the writer when his 
yesterday's paper was published. The indignant 
reference to poor Finn’s want of delicacy in for- 
cing himself upon Mr. Kennedy on the Sabbath 
afternoon was, of course, a tissue of lies. ‘The 
visit had been made almost at the instigation of 
the editor himself. The paper from beginning 
to end was full of falsehood and malice, and had 
been written with the express intention of crea- 
ting prejudice against the man who had offended 
the writer. But Mr. Slide did not know that he 
was lying, and did not know that he was mali- 
cious. The weapon which he used was one to 
which his hand was accustomed, and he had been 
led by practice to believe that the use of such 
weapons by one in his position was not only fair, 
but also beneficial to the public. Had any body 
suggested to him that he was stabbing his enemy 
in the dark, he would have averred that he was 
doing nothing of the kind, because the anony- 
mous accusation of sinners in high rank was, on 
behalf of the public, the special duty of writers 
and editors attached to the public press. Mr. 
Slide’s blood was running high with virtuous in- 
dignation against our hero as he inserted those 
last cruel words as to the choice of an obscure 
but honest profession. 

Phineas Finn read the article before he sat 
down to breakfast on the following morning, and 
the dagger went right into his bosom. Every 
word told upon him. With a jaunty laugh with- 
in his own sleeve, he had assured himself that he 
was safe against any wound which could be in- 
flicted on him from the columns of the People’s 
Banner. He had been sure that he would be at- 
tacked, and thought that he was armed to bear 
it. But the thin blade penetrated every joint of 
his harness, and every particle of the poison cur- 
died in his blood. He was hurt about Lady 
Laura; he was hurt about his borough of Tan- 
kerville ; he was hurt by the charges against him 
of having outraged delicacy ; he was hurt by be- 
ing handed over to the tender mercies of Major 
Mackintosh ; he was hurt by the craft with which 
the Vice-Chancellor’s injunction had been evaded ; 
but he was specially hurt by the allusions to his 
own poverty. It was necessary that he should 
earn his bread, and no doubt he was a seeker aft- 
er place. But he did not wish to obtain wages 
without working for them; and he did not see 
why the work and wages ofa public office should 
be less honorable than those of any other profes- 
sion. ‘To him, with his ideas, there was no pro- 
fession so honorable, as certainly there was none 
which demanded greater sacrifices or was more 
precarious. And he did believe that such an ar- 
ticle as that would have the effect of shutting 
against him the gates of that dangerous paradise 
which he desired to enter. He had no great 
claim upon his party; and in giving away the 
good things of office the giver is only too prone 
to recognize any objections against an individual 
which may seem to relieve him from the necessi- 
ty of bestowing aught in that direction. Phineas 
felt that he would almost be ashamed to show his 
face at the clubs or in the House. He must do 
so, as a matter of course, but he knew that he 
could not do so without confessing by his visage 
that he had been deeply wounded by the attack 
in the People’s Banner. 

He went, in the first instance, to Mr. Low, 
and was almost surprised that Mr. Low should 
not yet even have heard that such an attack had 
been made. He had almost felt, as he walked to 
Lincoln's Inn, that every body had looked at him, 
and that passers-by in the street had declared to 
each other that he was the unfortunate one who 
had been doomed by the editor of the People’s 
Banner to seek some obscure way of earning his 
bread. Mr. Low took the paper, read, or proba- 
bly only half read, the article, and then threw the 
sheet aside as worthless, ‘* What ought I to 
do?” 

** Nothing at all.” 

‘* One's first desire would be to beat him to a 

jelly.” 
’ “Of all courses that would be the worst, and 
would most certainly conduce to his triumph.” 

‘* Just so; I only allude to the pleasure one 
would have, but which one has to deny one’s self. 
I don’t know whether he has laid himself open 
for libel.” 

‘*]T should think not. I have only just glanced 
at it, and therefore can’t give an opinion; but 
I should think you woyld not dream of such a 
thing. Your object is to screen Lady Laura's 
name.” 

‘*T have to think of that first.” 

‘It may be necessary that steps should be 
taken to defend her character. If an accusation 
be made with such publicity as to enforce belief 
if not denied, the denial must be made, and may 
probably be best made by an action for libel. 
Bat that must be done by her or her friends—but 
certainly not by you.” ons 

‘*He has laughed at the Vice-Chancellor’s in- 
junction.” 

‘I don’t think that you can interfere. If, as 
you believe, Mr. Kennedy be insane, that fact 
will probably soon be proved, and will have the 
effect of clearing Lady Laura's character. 4 
wife may be excused for leaving a mad husband. 

‘* And you think I should do nothing ? 

‘*T don't see what you can do. You have en- 
countered.a chimney-sweeper, and of course you 
get some of the soot. What you do do, and 
what you do not do, must depend, at any rate, on 
the wishes of Lady Laura Kennedy and her fa- 
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ther. It is a matter in which you must make 
yourself subordingte to them.” = 

Fuming and fretting, and yet recognizing the 
truth of Mr. Low's words, Phineas left the 
chambers, and went down to his club, It was a 
Wednesday, and the House was to sit in the 
morning; but before he went to the House he 
put himself in the way of certain of his associ- 
ates, in order that he might hear what would be 
said, and learn, if possible, what was thought. 
Nobody seemed to treat the accusations in the 
newspaper as very serious, though all around him 
congratulated him on his escape from Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s pistol, ‘I suppose the poor man really 
is mad,” said Lord Cantrip, whom he met on the 
steps of one of the clubs, - 

‘*No doubt, I should say.” 

“‘T can’t understand why you didn’t go to the 

lice.” 
ee I had hoped that the thing would not become 
public,” said Phineas, : 

‘* Every thing becomes public ; every thing of 
that kind. It is very hard upon poor Lady Lau- 


‘That is the worst of it, Lord Cantrip.” 

‘©Tf I were her father I should bring her to 
England, and demand a separation in a regular 
and legal way. ‘That is what he should do now 
in her behalf. She would then have an oppor- 
tunity of clearing her character from imputations 
which, to a certain extent, will affect it, even 
though they come from a madman, and from the 
very scum of the Press.” 

“You have read that article ?” 

“‘Yes; I saw it but a minute ago.” 

“*T need not tell you that there is not the faint- 
est ground in the world for the imputation made 
against Lady Laura there.” 

‘‘T am sure that there is none; and therefore 
it is that I tell you my opinion so plainly. I 
think that Lord Brentford should be advised to 
bring Lady Laura to England, and to put down 
the charges openly in Court, It might be done 
either by an application to the Divorce Court for 
a separation, or by an action against the news- 
paper for libel, I do not know Lord Brentford 
quite well enough to intrude upon him with a let- 
ter, but I have no objection whatever to having 
my name mentioned to him. He and I and you 
and poor Mr. Kennedy sat together in the same 
Government, and I think that Lord Brentford 
would trust my friendship so far.” Phineas 
thanked him, and assured him that what he had 
said should be conveyed to Lord Brentford, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE SPOONER CORRESPONDENCE, 


{r will be remembered that Adelaide Palliser 
had accepted the hand of Mr. Maule, junior, and 
that she and Lady Chiltern between them had 
dispatched him up to London on an embassy to 
his father, in which he failed very signally. It 
had been originally Lady Chiltern’s idea that the 
proper home for the young couple would be the 
ancestral hall, which must be theirs some day, 
and in which, with exceeding prudence, they 
might be able to live as Maules of Maule Abbey 
upon the very limited income which would be- 
long to them. How slight were the grounds for 
imputing such stern prudence to Gerard Maule 
both the ladies felt; but it had become essential 
to do something; the young people were engaged 
to each other, and a manner of life must be sug- 
gested, discussed, and, as far as possible, arranged. 
Lady Chiltern was useful at such work, having a 
practical turn of mind, and understanding well 
the condition of life for which it was necessary 
that her friend should prepare herself. The lov- 
er was not vicious ; he neither drank, nor gam- 
bled, nor ran himself hopelessly in debt. He was 
good-humored and tractable and docile enough 
when nothing disagreeable was asked from him. 
He would have, he said, no objection to live at 
Maule Abbey if Adelaide liked it. He didn’t 
believe much in farming, but would consent at 
Adelaide’s request to be the owner of bullocks. 
He was quite ready to give up hunting, having 
already taught himself to think that the very few 
good runs in a season were hardly worth the 
trouble of getting up before daylight all the win- 
ter. He went forth, therefore, on his embassy, 
and we know how he failed. Another lover 
would have communicated the disastrous tidings 
at once to the lady; but Gerard Maule waited a 
week before he did so, and then told his story in 
halfa dozen words. ‘*The governor cut up rough 
about Maule Abbey, and will not hear of it. He 
generally does cut up rough.” 

**But he must be made to hear of it,” said 
Lady Chiltern. Two days afterward the news 
reached Harrington of the death of the Duke of 
Omnium. A letter of an official nature reached 
Adelaide from Mr. Fothergill, in which the writ- 
er explained that he had been desired by Mr. 
Palliser to communicate to her and the relatives 
the sad tidings. ‘‘So the poor old man has 
gone at last,” said Lady Chiltern, with that af- 
fectation of funereal gravity which is common to 
all of us. 

** Poor old Duke!” said Adelaide. ‘‘I have 
been hearing of him as a sort of bugbear all my 
life. I don’t think I ever saw him but once, 
and then he gave me a kiss and a pair of ear- 
rings. He never paid any attention to us at all, 
but we were taught to think that Providence had 
— very good to us in making the Duke our 

- uncle. 

** He was very rich ?” 

“* Horribly rich, I have always heard.” 

“Won't he leave you something? It would 
be very nice, now that you are engaged, to find 
that he has given you five thousand pounds,” 

“* Very nice indeed ; but there is not a chance 
of it. It has always been known that every thing 
is to go to the heir. Papa had his fortune, and 
Spent it. He and his brother were never friends, 
and though the Duke did once give me a kiss, I 





imagine that he forgot my existence immediate- 
ly afterward.” : 

‘*So the Duke of Omnium is dead,” said Lord 
Chiltern when he came home that evening. 

** Adelaide has had a letter to tell her so this 
afternoon.” 

** Mr. Fothergill wrote to me,” said Adelaide 
—‘‘the man who is so wicked about the foxes.” 

**T don’t care a straw about Mr. Fothergill ; 
and now my mouth is closed against your uncle. 
But it’s quite frightful to think that a Duke of 
Omnium must die like any body else.” 

**The Duke is dead—long live the Duke!” 
said Lady Chiltern. ‘‘I wonder how Mr. Pal- 
liser will like it.” 

** Men always do like it, I suppose,” said Ade- 
laide. 

**Women do,” said Lord Chiltern. ‘* Lady 
Glencora will be delighted to reign—though I 
can hardly fancy her by any other name. By- 
the-bye, Adelaide I have got a letter for you.” 

** A letter for me, Lord Chiltern!” 

‘* Well—yes; I suppose I had better give it 
you. Itis not addressed to you, but you must 
answer it.” 

‘¢ What on earth is it ?” 

**T think I can guess,” said Lady Chiltern. 
laughing. She had guessed rightly, but Ade- 
laide Palliser was still altogether in the dark, 
when Lord Chiltern,took a letter from his pock- 
et and handed it to her. As he did so he left 
the room, and his wife followed him. ‘I shall 
be up stairs, Adelaide, if you want advice,” said 
Lady Chiltern. 

The letter was from Mr. Spooner. He had 
left Harrington Hall after the uncourteous re- 
ception which had been accorded to him by Miss 
Palliser in deep disgust, resolving that he would 
never again speak to her, and almost resolving 
that Spoon Hall should never have a mistress in 
his time. But with his wine after dinner his 
courage came back to him, and he n to re- 
flect once more that it is not the habit of young 
ladies to. accept their lovers at the first offer. 
There was living with Mr. Spooner at this time 
a very attached friend, whom he usually consult- 
ed in all emergencies, and to whom on this oc- 
casion he opened his heart. Mr. Edward Spoon- 
er, commonly called Ned by all who knew him, 
and not unfrequently so addressed by those who 
did not, was a distant cousin of the Squire’s, who 
unfortunately had no particular income of his 
own. Kor the last ten years he had lived at 
Spoon Hall, and had certainly earned his bread. 
The Squire had achieved a certain credit for suc- 
cess as a country gentleman. Nothing about 
his place was out of order. His own farming, 
which was extensive, succeeded. His bullocks 
and sheep won prizes. His horses were always 
useful and healthy. His tenants were solvent, 
if not satisfied, and he himself did not owe a 
shilling. Now many people in the neighborhood 
attributed all this to the judicious care of Mr. 
Edward Spooner, whose eye was never off the 
place, and whose discretion was equal to his zeal. 
In giving the Squire his due one must acknowl- 
edge that he recognized the merits of his cousin, 
and trusted him in every thing. That night, as 
soon as the customary bottle of claret had suc- 
ceeded the absolutely normal bottle of port after 
dinner, Mr. Spooner of Spoon Hall opened his 
heart to his cousin. 

**T shall have to walk then,” said Ned. 

“Not if I know it,” said the Squire. ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose I’m going to let any woman have 
the command of Spoon Hall ?” 

‘*They do command—inside, you know.” 

**No woman shall ever turn you out of this 
house, Ned.” 

** I’m not thinking of myself, Tom,” said the 
cousin. ‘‘ Of course you'll marry some day, and 
of course I must take my chance. I don't see 
why it shouldn’t be Miss Palliser as well as an- 
other.” 

‘*'The jade almost made me angry.” 

**T suppose that’s the way with most of ’em. 
*Ludit exultim metuitque tangi.’” For Ned 
Spooner had himself preserved some few tattered 
shreds of learning from his school-days. ‘‘ You 
don’t remember about the filly ?” 

**Yes, Ido; very well,” said the Squire. 

‘**Nuptiarum expers.’ That's what it is, I 
suppose. ‘Try it again.” The advice on the 
part of the cousin was genuine and unselfish. 
That Mr. Spooner of Spoon Hall should be re- 
jected by a young lady without any fortune 
seemed to him to be impossible. At any rate it 
is the duty of a man in such circumstances to 
persevere, As far as Ned knew the world, ladies 
always required to be asked a second or a third 
time. And then no harm can come from such 
perseverance. ‘‘She can’t break your bones, 
Tom.” 

There was much honesty displayed on this oc- 
casion. The Squire, when he was thus instiga- 
ted*to persevere, did his best to describe the 
manner in which he had been rejected. His 
ey of description were not very great, but 

e did not conceal any thing willfully. ‘* She 
was as hard as nails, you know.” 

‘*T don’t know that that means much, Hor- 
ace’s filly kicked a few, no doubt.” 

‘*She told me that if I'd go one way she'd go 
the other !” 

“They always say about the hardest things 
that come to their tongues, They don't curse 
and swear as we do, or there’d be no bearing 
them. If you really like her—” 

‘* She’s such a well-built creature! There’s a 
look of blood about her I don’t see in any of ’em. 
That sort of breeding is what one wants to get 
through the mud with.” 

Then it was that the cousin recommended a 
letter to Lord Chiltern. Lord Chiltern was at 
the present moment to be regarded as the lady's 

ian, and was the lover's intimate friend. A 
direct proposal had already been ‘made to the 
young lady, and this should now be repeated to 
the gentleman who for the time stood in the po- 
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sition of her father. The Squire for a while hesi- 
tated, declaring that he was averse to make his 
secret known to Lord Chiltern. ‘One doesn’t 
want every fellow in the country to know it,” he 
said. But in answer to this the cousin was very 
explicit. There could be but little doubt that 
Lord Chiltern knew the secret already; and he 
would certainly be rather induced to keep it as a 
secret than to divulge it if it were communicated 
to him officially. And what other step could 
the Squire take? It would not be likely that he 
should be asked again to Harrington Hall with 
the express view of repeating his offer. The 
cousin was quite of opinion that a written propo- 
sition should be made; and on that very night 
the cousin himself wrote out a letter for the 
Squire to copy in the morning. On the morning 
the Squire copied the letter—not without addi- 
tions of his own, as to which he had very many 
words with his discreet cousin—and in a formal 
manner handed it to Lord Chiltern toward the 
afternoon of that day, having devoted his whole 
morning to the finding of a proper opportunity 
for doing so. Lord Chiltern had read the letter, 
and had, as we see, delivered it to Adelaide Pal- 
liser. ‘*‘'That’s another proposal from Mr. Spoon- 
er,” Lady Chiltern said, as soon as they were 
alone. 

‘* Exactly that.” 

**T knew he'd go on with it. Men are such 
fools.” 

**T don’t see that he’s a fool at all,” said Lord 
Chiltern, almost in anger. ‘* Why shouldn't he 
ask a girl to be his wife? He’s a rich man, and 
she hasn't got a farthing.” 

“You might say the same of a butcher, Os- 
wald.” 

** Mr. Spooner is a gentleman.” 

** You do not mean to say that he’s fit to mar- 
ry such a girl as Adelaide Palliser?’ 

**T don’t know what makes fitness. He’s got 
a red nose, and if she don’t like a red nose— 
that’s unfitness. Gerard Maule’s nose isn’t red, 
and I dare say therefore he’s fitter. Only, un- 
fortunately, he has no money.” 

** Adelaide Palliser would no more think of 
marrying Mr. Spooner than you would have 
thought of marrying the cook.” 

**If I had liked the cook I should have asked 
her, and I don’t see why Mr. Spooner shouldn't 
ask Miss Palliser. She needn't take him.” 

In the mean time Miss Palliser was reading 
the following letter : 


“Spoon Haut, March 11, 18— 

‘“*My pear Lorkp CuiLtery,—I venture to 
suppose that at present you are acting as the 
guardian of Miss Palliser, who has been staying 
at your house all the winter. If I am wrong 
in this, I hope you will pardon me, and consent 
to act in that capacity for this occasion. I en- 
tertain feelings of the greatest admiration and 
warmest affection for the young lady I have 
named, which I ventured to express when I had 
the pleasure of staying at Harrington Hall in the 
early part of last month. I can not boast that I 


and the cousin became hopeless, ‘That word 
about loving her with all his heart was the cous- 
in’s own, but what followed as to her being mis- 
tress of Spoon Hall was altogether opposed to 
his judgment. ‘‘She'll be proud enough of 
Spoon Hall if she comes here,” said the Squire. 
**1’'d let her come first,” said the cousin. 

We all know that the phraseology of the let- 
ter was-of no importance whatever. When it 
was received the lady was engaged to another 
man; and she regarded Mr. Spooner of Spoon 
Hall as being guilty of unpardonable impudence 
in approaching her at all. 

** A red-faced vulgar old man, who looks as 
if he did nothing but drink,” she said to Lady 
Chiltern. 

.“* He does you no harm, my dear.” 

**But he does do harm. He makes things 
very uncomfortable. He has no business to 
think it possible. People will suppose that I 
gave him encouragement.” 

**T used to have lovers coming to me year 
after year—the same people—whom I don’t 
think I ever encouraged ; but I never felt angry 
with them.” ‘ 

** But you didn’t have Mr. Spooner.” 

** Mr. Spooner didn’t know me in those days, 
or there is no saying what might have happened.” 
Then Lady Chiltern argued the matter on views 
directly opposite to those which she had put for- 
ward when discussing the matter with her hus- 
band. ‘I always think that any man who is 
privileged to sit down to table with you is priv- 
ileged to ask. There are disparities, of course, 
which may make the privilege questionable—dis- 
parities of age, rank, and means.” 

** And of tastes,’’ said Adelaide. 

**T don’t know about that. A poet doesn’t 
want to marry a poetess, nor a philosopher a 
philosopheress. A man may make himself a 
fool by putting himself in the way of certain 
refusal; but I take it the broad rule is that a 
man may fall in love with any lady who habitu- 
ally sits in his company.” 

**T don’t agree with you at all, What would 
be said if the curate at Long Royston were to 
propose to one of the Fitz-Howard girls?” 

**The Duchess would probably ask the Duke 
to make the young man a bishop out of hand, 
and the Duke would have to spend a morning in 
explaining to her the changes which have come 
over the making of bishops since she was young. 
There is no other rule that you can lay down, 
and I think that girls should understand that 
they have to fight their battles subject to that 
law. It’s very easy to say * No.’” 

“‘ But a man won't take ‘ No.’” 

** And it’s lucky for us sometimes that they 
don’t,” said Lady Chiltern, remembering certain 

in her early life. 

The answer was written that night by Lord 
Chiltern after much consultation. As to the na- 
ture of the answer—that it should be a positive 
refusal—of course there could be no doubt; but 
then arose a question whether a reason should 
be given, or whether the refusal should be simply 
a refusal, At last it was decided that a reason 





was received on that occasion with much favor ; 
but I know that I am not very good at talking, 
and we are told in all the books that no man has 
a right to expect to be taken at the first time of 
asking. Perhaps Miss Palliser will allow me, 
through you, to request her to consider my pro- 
posal with more deliberation than was allowed to 
me before, when I spoke to her perhaps with in- 
judicious hurry.” (So far the Squire adopted his 
cousin’s words without alteration. ) 

**I am the owner of my own property—which 
is more than every body can say. My income is 
nearly £4000 a year. I shall be willing to make 
any proper settlement that may be recommend- 
ed by the lawyers—though I am strongly of 
opinion that an estate shouldn’t be crippled for 
the sake of the widow. As to refurnishing the 
old house, and all that, I'll do any thing that 
Miss Palliser may please. She knows my taste 
about hunting, and I know hers, so that there 
need not be any difference of opinion on that 
score. 

** Miss Palliser can't suspect me of any inter- 
ested motives, I come forward because I think 
she is the most charming girl I ever saw, and 
because I love her with all my heart. I haven't 
got very much to say for myself, but if she'll 
consent to be the mistress of Spoon Hall, she 
shall have all that the heart of a woman can de- 
sire. Pray believe me, my dear Lord Chiltern, 

** Yours very sincerely, 
**THomas PLatTer SPOONER. 


‘*As I believe that Miss Palliser is fond of 
books, it may be well to tell her that there is an 
uncommon good library at Spoon Hall. I shall 
have no objection to go abroad for the honey- 
moon for three or four months in the summer.” 


_ The postscript was the Squire’s own, and was 
inserted in opposition to the cousin’s judgment. 
“She won't come for the sake of the books,” 
said the cousin. But the Squire thought that 
the attractions should be piled up. ‘* I wouldn’t 
talk of the honey-moon till I’d got her to come 
round a little,” said the cousin. The Squire 
thought that the cousin was falsely delicate, and 
pleaded that all girls like to be taken abroad 
when they’re married. The second half of the 
body of the letter was very much disfigured b 

the Squire's petulance, so that the modesty with 
which he commenced was almost put to the blush 
by a touch of arrogance in the conclusion, That 
sentence in which the Squire declared that an 
estate ought not to be crippled for the sake of 
the widow was very much questioned by the 
cousin, ‘‘ Such a word as ‘ widow’ never ought 
to go into such a letter as this.” But the Squire 
protested that he would not be mealy-mouthed. 
**She can bear to think of it, I'll go bail; and 
why shouldn’t she hear about what she can think 
about?” ‘Don’t talk about furniture yet, Tom,” 


should be given, and the letter ran as follows: 


**My pear Mr. Srooner,—I am commis- 
sioned to inform you that Miss Palliser is en- 
gaged to be mariied to Mr. Gerard Maule. 

** Yours faithfully, 
** CHILTERN.” 


The young lady had consented to be thus ex- 
plicit because it had been already determined that 
no secret should be kept as to her future pros- 

ts. 

‘** He is one of those poverty-stricken, whee- 
dling fellows that one meets about the world ev- 
ery day,” said the Squire to his cousin—*‘ a fel- 
low that rides horses that he can’t pay for, and 
owes some poor devil of a tailor for the breeches 
tlt he sits in. They eat and drink and get 
along Heaven only knows how. But they're 
sure to come to smash at last. Girls are such 
fools nowadays.” 

**T don’t think there has ever been much dif- 
ference in that,” said the cousin. 

** Becouse a man greases his whiskers and 
colors his hair and paints his eyebrows and 
wears kid gloves, by George! they'll go through 
fire and water after him, He'll never marry 
her.” 

**So much the better for her.” 

**But I hate such d— impudence. What 
right has a man to come forward in that way 
who hasn’t got a house over his head, or the 
means of getting one ? Old Maule is so hard up 
that he can barely get a dinner at his club in 
London. What I wonder at is that Lady Chil- 
tern shouldn’t know better.” 





CHAPTER XXX, 
REGRETS. 


Mapame Gorster remained at Matching till 
after the return of Mr. Palliser—or, as we must 
now call him, the Duke of Omnium—from Gath- 
erum Castle, and was therefore able to fight her 
own battle with him respecting the gems and the 
money which had been left her. He brought to 
her with his own hands the single ring which 
she had requested, and placed it on her finger. 
‘*The goldsmith will soon make that all right,” 
she said, when it was found to be much too large 
for the largest finger on which she could wear a 
ring. ‘*A bit shall be taken out, but I will not 
have it reset.” 


tory, Madame Goesier ?” 

** Yes, indeed. What surprises me is that the 
dear old man should never have spoken of so 
magnificent a collection of gems.” 

“Orders have been given that they shall be 





the cousin said; but the Squire was obstinate, 


ked. 
‘** They may be packed or unpacked, of course, 


**You got the lawyer’s letter and the inven- - 
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as your Grace pleases, but pray do not connect 
me with the packing.” 

‘* You must be connected with it.” 

** But I wish not to be connected with it, Duke. 
| have written to the lawyer to renounce the leg- 
acy, and if your Grace persists, | must employ 
a lawyer of my own to renounce them after some 
legal form. Pray do not let the case be sent 
to me, or there will be so much trouble, and we 
shall have another great jewel robbery. I won't 
take it in, and I won't have the money, and I will 
have my own way. Lady Glen will tell you that 
I can be very obstinate when I please.” 

Lady Glencora had told him so already. She 

had been quite sure that her friend would per- 
sist in her determination as to the legacy, and 
had thought that her husband should simply ac- 
cept Madame Goesler’s assurances to that effect. 
But a man who had been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not deal with money, or even with 
jewels, so lightly. He assured his wife that such 
an arrangement was quite out of the question. 
He remarked that property was property, by 
which he meant to intimate that the real owner 
of substantial wealth could not be allowed to dis- 
embarrass himself of his responsibilities or strip 
himself of his privileges by a few generous but idle 
words. ‘The late Duke's will was a very serious 
thing, and it seemed to the heir that this aban- 
doning of a legacy bequeathed by the Duke was 
a making light of the Duke’s last act and deed. 
‘To refuse money in such circumstances was al- 
most like refusing rain from heaven or warmth 
from the sun. It could not be done. ‘The things 
were her property, and though she might, of 
course, chuck them into the street, they would no 
less be hers. ‘* But I won't have them, Duke,” 
sxid Madame Goesler; and the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer found that no proposition made 
by him in the House had ever been received with 
a firmer opposition. His wife told him that 
nothing he could say would be of any avail, and 
rather iidiculed his idea of the solemnity of wills. 
‘* You can’t make a person take a thing because 
you write it down on a thick bit of paper any 
more than if you gave it her across the table. I 
understand it all, of course. She means to show 
that she didn’t want any thing from the Duke. 
As she refused the name and title, she won't 
have the money and jewels. You can’t make 
her take them, and I'm quite sure you can’t talk 
her over.” ‘The young Duke was not persuaded, 
but had to give the battle up—at any rate, for 
the present. 

On the 19th of March Madame Goesler re- 
turned to London, having been at Matching 
Priory for more than three weeks. On her 
journey back to Park Lane many thoughts 
crowded on mind. Had she, upon the 
whole, done well in reference to the Duke of 

Omnium? ‘The last three years of her life had 
been sacrificed to an old man with whom she 
had not, in truth, possessed aught in common, 
She had persuaded herself that there had exist- 
ed a warm friendship between them; but of 
what nature could have been a friendship with 
one whom she had not known till he had been 
in his dotage? What words of the Duke's 
speaking had she ever heard with pleasure, ex- 
cept certain terms of affection which had been 
half mawkish and half senile? She had told 
Phineas Finn, while riding home with him from 
Broughton Spinnies, that she had clung to the 
Duke because she loved him; but what had 
there been to produce such love? The Duke 
had begun his acquaintance with her by insult- 
ing her—and had then offered to make her his 
wife. 'This—which would have conferred upon 
her some tangible advantages, such as rank and 
wealth and a great name—she had refused, 
thinking that the price to be paid for them was 
too high, and that life might ever yet have some- 
thing better in store for her. After that she 
had permitted herself to become, after a fashion, 
head nurse to the old man, and in that pursuit 
had wasted three years of what remained to her 
of her youth. People, at any rate, should not 
say of her that she had accepted payment for 
the three years’ service by taking a casket of 
jewels. She would take nothing that should jus- 
tify any man in saying that she had been enriched 
by her acquaintance with the Duke of Omnium. 


her 





It might be that she had been foolish, but she | 


would be more foolish still were she to accept a 
reward for her folly. As it was, there had been 
something of romance in it—though the romance 
of friendship at the bedside of a sick and selfish 
old man had hardly been satisfactory. 

Even in her close connection with the present 
Duchess there was something which was almost 
hollow. Had there not been a compact between 
them, never expressed, but not the less under- 
stood? Had not her dear friend, Lady Glen, 
agreed to bestow upon her support, fashion, and 
all kinds of worldly good things, on condition 
that she never married the old Duke? She had 
liked Lady Glencora—had enjoyed her friend’s 
society and been happy in her friend’s company ; 
but she had always felt that Lady Glencora’s at- 
traction to herself had been simply on the score 
of the Duke. It was necessary that the Duke 
should be pampered and kept in good humor. 
An old man, let him be ever so old, can do what 
he likes with himself and his belongings. ‘To 
keep the Duke out of harm’s way Lady Glencora 
had opened her arms to Madame Goesler. Such, 
it least, was the interpretation which Madame 
Goesler chose to give to the history of the last 
vears. They had not, she thought, quite 
understood her. When once she had made up 
her mind not te marry the Duke, the Duke had 
heen sate from her—as his jewels and money 
should be safe, now that he was dead. 

Three years had passed by, and nothing had 
heen done of that which she had intended to do. 
Three years had passed, which to her, with her 
desires, were soimportant. And yet she hardly 
knew what were her desires, and had never quite 
defined her intentions. She told herself on this 
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very journey that the time had now gone by, and 
that in losing these three years she had lost every 
thing. As yet—so she declared to herself now 
—the world had done but little for her. Two 
old men had loved her; one had become her hus- 
band, and the other had asked to become so; 
and to both she had done her duty. To both 
she had been grateful, tender, and self-sacrificing. 
From the former she had, as his widow, taken 
wealth which she valued greatly ; but the wealth 
alone had given her no happiness. From the 
fatter, and from his family, she had accepted a 
certain position. Some persons, high in repute 
and fashion, had known her before, but every 
body knew her now. And yet what had all this 
done for her? Dukes and duchesses, dinner- 
parties and drawing-rooms—what did they all 
amount to? What was it that she wanted ? 

She was ashamed to tell herself that it was 
love. But she knew this—that it was necessary 
for her happiness that she should devote herself 
to some one. All the elegancies and outward 
charms of life were delightful, if only they could 
be used as the means to some end. As an end 
themselves they were nothing. She had devoted 
herself to this old man who was now dead, and 
there had been moments in which she had thought 
that that sufficed. But it had not sufficed, and 
instead of being borne down by grief at the loss 
of her friend, she found herself almost rejoicing at 
relief from a vexatious burden, Had she been a 
hypocrite, then? Was it her nature to be false ? 
After that she reflected whether it might not be 
best for her to become a devotee—it did not mat- 
ter much in what branch of the Christian re- 
ligion, so that she could assume some form of 
faith, ‘The sour strictness of the confident Cal- 
vinist or the asceticism of St. Francis might suit 
her equally—if she could only believe in Calvin 
or in St. Francis. She had tried to believe in 
the Duke of Omnium, but there she had failed. 
There had been a saint at whose shrine she 
thought she could have worshiped with a con- 
stant and happy devotion, but that saint had re- 
pulsed her from his altar. 

Mr. Maule, senior, not understanding much 
of all this, but still understanding something, 
thought that he might perhaps be the saint. He 
knew well that audacity in asking is a great mer- 
it in a middle-aged wooer. He was a good deal 
older than the lady, who, in spite of all her ex- 
periences, was hardly yet thirty. But then he 
was, he felt sure, very young for his age, whereas 
she was old. She was a widow; he was a wid- 
ower. She had a house in town and an income. 
He had a place in the country and an estate. 
She knew all the dukes and duchesses, and he 
was a man of family. She could make him 
comfortably opulent. He could make her Mrs. 
Maule of Maule Abbey. She, no doubt, was 
good-looking. Mr. Maule, senior, as he tied on 
his cravat, thought that even in that respect there 
was no great disparity between them. Consider- 
ing his own age, Mr. Maule, senior, thought there 
was not perhaps a better-looking man than him- 
self about Pall Mall. He was a little stiff in the 
joints and moved rather slowly, but what was 
wanting in suppleness was certainly made up in 
dignity. 

He watched his opportunity, and called in 
Park Lane on the day after Madame Goesler’s 
return. ‘There was already between them an 
amount of acquaintance which justified his call- 
ing, and, perhaps, there had been on the lady’s 
part something of that cordiality of manner 
which is wont to lead to intimate friendship. 
Mr. Maule had made himself agreeable, and Ma- 
dame Goesler had seemed to be grateful. He 
was admitted, and on such an occasion it was 
impossible not to begin the conversation about 
the ‘‘dear Duke.” Mr. Maule could afford to 
talk about the Duke, and to lay aside for a short 
time his own cause, as he had not suggested to 
himself the possibility of becoming pressingly 
tender on his own behalf on this particular oc- 
easion. Audacity in wooing is a great virtue, 
but a man must measure even his virtues, ‘I 
heard that you had gone to Matching as soon as 
the poor Duke was taken ill,” he said. 

She was in mourning, and had never for a mo- 
ment thought of denying the peculiarity of the 
position she had held in reference to the old 
man. She could not have been content to wear 
her ordinary colored garments after sitting so 
long by the side of the dying man. A hired 
nurse may do so, but she had not been that. If 
there had been hypocrisy in her friendship, the 
hypocrisy must be maintained to the end. 

‘*Poorold man! I only came back yesterday.” 

‘*f never had the pleasure of knowing his 
Grace,” said Mr. Maule. ‘‘ But I have always 
heard him named as a nobleman of whom En- 
gland might well be proud.” 

Madame Goesler was not at the moment in- 
clined to tell lies on the matter, and did not 
think that England had much cause to be proud 
of the Duke of Omnium. ‘‘ He was a man who 
held a very peculiar position,” she said. 

**Most peculiar—a man of infinite wealth, 
and of that special dignity which, I am sorry to 
say, so many men of rank among us are throw- 
ing aside as a garment which is too much for 
them. We can all wear coats, but it is not ev- 
ery one that can carry a robe. The Duke car- 
ried his to the last.” Madame Goesler re- 
membered how he looked with his night-cap on 
when he had lost his temper because they would 
not let him have a glass of Curagoa. ‘*I don't 
know that we have any one left that can be said 
to be his equal,” continued Mr. Maule. 

**No one like him, perhaps. He was never 
married, you know.” 

‘* But was once willing to marry,” said Mr. 
Maule, ‘if all that we hear be true.” Madame 
Goesler, without a smile and equally without a 
frown, looked as though the meaning of Mr. 
Maule’s words had escaped her. ‘A grand old 

gentleman! I don’t know that any body will 
ever say as much for his heir.” 





‘<The men are very different.” 

‘Very different indeed. I dare say that Mr. 
Palliser, as Mr. Palliser, has been a useful man. 
But so is a coal-heaver a useful man. The grace 
and beauty of life will be clean gone when we all 
become useful men.” 

‘*T don’t think we are near that yet.” 

‘*Upon my word, Madame Goesler, I am not 
so sure about it. Here are sons of noblemen 
going into trade on every side of us. We have 
earls dealing in butter, and marquises sending 
their peaches to market. There was nothing of 
that kind about the Duke. A great fortune had 
been intrusted to him, and he knew that it was 
his duty to spend it. He did spend it, and all 
the world looked up to him, It must have been 
a great pleasure to you to know him so well.” 

Madame Goesler was saved the necessity of 
making any answer to this by the announcement 
of another visitor. ‘The door was opened, and 
Phineas Finn entered the reom. He had not 
seen Madame Goesler since they had been to- 
gether at Harrington Hall, and had never before 
met Mr. Maule. When riding home with the 
lady after their unsuccessful attempt to jump out 
of the wood, Phineas had promised to call in 
Park Lane whenever he should learn that Ma- 
dame Goesler was not at Matching. Since that 
the Duke had died, and the bond with Matching 
no longer existed. It seemed but the other day 
that they were talking about the Duke together, 
and now the Duke was gone. ‘‘I see you are in 
mourning,” said Phineas, as he still held her 
hand. ‘I must say one word to condole with 
you for your lost friend.” 

‘*Mr. Maule and I were now speaking of him,” 
she said, as she introduced the two gentlemen. 
—‘‘ Mr. Finn and I had the pleasure of meeting 
your son at Harrington Hall a few weeks since, 
Mr. Maule.” 

‘*T heard that he had been there. 
know the Duke, Mr. Finn ?” 

‘* After the fashion in which such a one as I 
would know such a one as the Duke, I knew 
him. He probably had forgotten my existence.” 

‘*He never forgot any one,” said Madame 
Goesler. 

**T don’t know that I was ever introduced to 
him,” continued Mr. Maule, ‘‘ and I shall always 
regret it. I was telling Madame Goesler how 
profound a reverence I had for the Duke’s char- 
acter.’ Phineas bowed, and Madame Goesler, 
who was becoming tired of the Duke as a sub- 
ject of conversation, asked some question as to 
what had been going on in the House. Mr. 
Maule, finding it to be improbable that he should 
be able to advance his cause on that occasion, 
took his leave. The moment he was gone Ma- 
dame Goesler’s manner changed altogether. She 
left her former seat and came near to Phineas, 
sitting on a sofa close to the chair he occupied ; 
and as she did so she pushed her hair back from 
her face in a manner that he remembered well 
in former days. . 

**T am so glad to see you,” she said. ‘‘Is it 
not odd that he should have gone so soon after 
what we were saying but the other day ?” 

**You thought then that he would not last 
long.” 

‘*Long is comparative. I did not think he 
would be dead within six weeks, or I should not 
have been riding there. He was a burden to 
me, Mr. Finn.” 

**T can understand that.” 

** And yet I shall miss him sorely. He had 
given all the color to my life which it possessed. 
It was not very bright, but still it was color.” 

“The house will be open to you just the 
same.” 

‘*T shall not go there. I shall see Lady Glen- 
cora in town, of course; but I shall not go to 
Matching; and as to Gatherum Castle, I would 
not spend another week there if they would give 
it me. You haven't heard of his will?” 

‘*No—not a word. I hope he remembered 
you—to mention your name. You hardly want- 
ed more.” 

** Just so. I wanted no more than that.” 

‘¢ Tt was made, perhaps, before you knew him.” 

‘* He was always making it, and always alter- 
ing it. He left me money, and jewels of enor- 
mous value.” 

**T am so glad to hear it.” 

“* But I have refused to take any thing. Am 
I not right ?” 

‘**T don’t know why you should refuse.” 

**'There are people who will say that—I was 
his mistress. If a woman be young, a man’s age 
never prevents such scandal. I don’t know that 
I can stop it, but I can, perhaps, make it seem 
to be less probable. And after all that has 
passed, I could not bear that the Pallisers should 
think that I clung to him for what I could get. 
I should be easier this way.” 

‘¢ Whatever is best to be done, you will do it; 
I know that.” 

‘* Your praise goes beyond the mark, my friend. 
I can be both generous and discreet; but the 
difficulty is to be true. I did take one thing— 
a black diamond that he always wore. I would 
show it you, but the goldsmith has it to make it 
fit me. When does the great affair come off at 
the House ?” 

‘*'The bill will be read again on Monday, the 
first.” 

‘** What an unfortunate day! You remember 
young Mr. Maule? Is he not like his father? 
And yet in manners they are as unlike as possi- 
ble.” 

‘* What is the father ?” Phineas asked. 

** A battered old beau about London, selfish 
and civil, pleasant and penniless, and, I should 
think, utterly without a principle. Come again 
soon. I am so anxious to hear that you are get- 
ting on. And you have got to tell me all about 
that shooting with the pistol.” Phineas as he 
walked away thought that Madame Goesler was 
handsomer even than she used to be. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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A REMARKABLE DUEL. 


A GENTLEMAN traveling in the south of Africa 
was one day descending a mountain. Slowly 
and cautiously he trod; for not only was the 
mountain very steep, but every now and then 
some gliding creature appeared and vanished 
again among the roots and herbage. It might 
be a lizard bright and quick as a flash? or it 
might be one of the poisonous serpents with 
which that country abounds, and to tread on 
which was almost certain death. Now he held 
on to a branch while gaining safe footing below, 
now he leaped on to a projecting ledge of rock, 
now clung to a root, yet every where stopping 
to observe what was beneath and around him, 
and gathering treasures as he went. Heavily 
laden was he, besides—with a musket slung over 
his shoulder, a butterfly-net in his hand, and a 
knapsack and cases, and numberless things that 
go to make up the trappings of a naturalist, hung 
about his waist. Hands and eyes were alike 
busy where nature also had been busy, lavishing 
on every inch of space some strange and won- 
drous thing worth studying or preserving. Ex- 
quisite heaths or other plants must be stowed 
away in his tin box, then a splendid insect was 
entrapped, or a bird was brought down. 

Thus engaged, the traveler was a long time 
clambering down the mountain, unmindful also 
of whither his rambles were leading him, when, 
chancing to look below, he found he was de- 
scending into a moist, boggy spot, which he 
knew would be the very,place for the poisonous 
snakes he was so anxious to avoid, and to escape 
which would now require his utmost vigilance. 
Suddenly his attention was attracted by a large 
bird standing on a flat, sandy part of the bog, 
and whose actions were unaccountably strange, 
its movements being as rapid and eccentric as if 
it were going through gymnastic exercises out 
there in the savage desert. Quick jumps and 
steps with its long legs, then a succession of 
bends and bows, did this strange bird make; 
then a whirl and a sudden leap back, or a turn 
in the air. Wings and feet were equally active, 
yet, with the exception of these singular antics, 
it remained always on the same mound of sand, 
upon which, at that distance, the man could dis- 
tinguish no other object likely to occasion such 
evolutions. ‘The bird was not a turkey, though 
about the size of one, nor a stork, nor a crane, 
nor a vulture, though in some respects slightly 
resembling each of these. Could it have been 
picking up insects amidst those strange and rap- 
id motions? The traveler's curiosity was keen- 
ly excited. Descending with as much speed as 
possible, and approaching quietly so as to ob- 
serve without disturbing the proceedings, he now 
saw that the bird had avery singular crest form- 
ed of long feathers, like quill pens at the back of 
his head, sometimes lying close, and sometimes 
raised and sticking straight out, as pens do when 
lawyers’ clerks put them behind their ears. 
Then, by this peculiar crest, the gentleman knew 
that it was a bird of which he had often heard, 
but which he had never before-seen. ‘The 
secretary-bird!” he said to himself, smiling with 
satisfaction at this good opportunity for observing 
its habits. And now it was easy to perceive that 
this remarkable bird was fighting a duel with one 
of the deadly serpents of that climate, and a 
fierce and terrible duel it was, equal skill, vigi- 
lance, and activity being displayed on both sides. 
The serpent, with its jaws extended, and its 
poisonous fangs ready for the fatal bite, reared 
its terrible head, swollen with rage and venom, 
darting out its forked tongue and glaring with 
its fiery eyes, while for a moment the bird stood 
at bay. Then, with one of its large, strong 
wings spread out before its breast, exactly like a 
shield, it, with its other wing, dealt a blow at 
the raised head of the foe which struck it to the 
ground. Quick as lightning was the blow, and 
quick as lightning the dash which the snake again 
made at its assailant, though only to expend its 
venom on the feathers of the wing spread out to 
shield the breast. Watching its opportunity the 
bird, with another sudden movement, sprang 
upon the foe, this time to give it a kick, and prick 
and wound it with its talons; then, seizing it 
with its bill, it tossed it into the air. For a 
few minutes the reptile lay stunned and power- 
less, while its assailant stalked warily around, 
anticipating its slightest movement, for the cun- 
ning of the serpent and the swiftness of its glid- 
ing motions rendered it an equal match for its 
larger and more powerful antagonist. Finding 
its advantage, the bird now cautiously approach- 
ed, and again with its wing swept the snake off 
the ground and tossed it into the air. More 
bruised and feeble after each fall, the deadly 
snake at length grew wearied and disabled, till 
the bird, now feeling itself secure from a stroke 
of the poison fangs, leaped upon its neck and 
held it to the ground, while with one blow of 
its falcon-like bill it split open its skull, and 
ended this extraordinary duel by gobbling its 
enemy up. 

From the swiftness with which the snake-eater 
runs and hops, having long, stout legs, it is called 
the ‘‘ messenger-bird ;” but among the Dutch 
settlers at the Cape it is known as slangen vrecter 
——the serpent-eater—because it is so useful in de- 
stroying the dangerous snakes and other reptiles 
of the hot countries which it inhabits. 

The farmers at the Cape sometimes keep a 
secretary-bird and tame it, letting it live in the 
farm-yard among the poultry, whose protector 
from snakes and other reptiles it then becomes. 
If the serpent-eater be allowed to get hungry it 
will not object to a young chicken or two itself ; 
otherwise it will defend them, and wage war only 
with their common enemies, snakes, rats, lizards, 
and such thieves. ; 

So valuable are the secretary-birds to the in- 
habitants of those countries that a punishment 1s 
imposed for destroying them ; and the people of 
some of the West Indian islands, where also are 
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poisonous serpents, try to breed them there, on 
account of their value as snake-eaters. 

Our readers will, perhaps, be surprised and 
sorry to hear that the traveler who watched that 
combat between the bird and the poisonous snake 
shot the courageous victor. But at the time of 
his travels very little was known about the sec- 
retary-bird, and he, being a naturalist, wished to 
examine it, so that we are indebted to him for 
knowing some remarkable peculiarities which he 
then discovered in it. One was, that at the 
point of each wing, just whence the stroke would 
proceed, is a hard knob or point of bone, like a 
spur, growing there as if on purpose for an in- 
strument of attack and defense, and different 
from what is found in the wings of any other 
bird. Its feet also are formed to enable it to 
stand firmly on the loose, soft soil which it fre- 
quents; and its legs are peculiarly adapted for 
the rapid hops and long steps necessary to escape 
the equally swift motions of the snakes. In fact, 
the ‘*snake-eater,” or secretary-bird, seems 
formed for the especial purpose of destroying 
those dangerous serpents, and the pluck and in- 
telligence it displays in attacking them are mar- 
velous, rendering it fully a match for a reptile 
whose cunning and subtlety are proverbial. The 
first approach is invariably with one wing extend- 
ed in front to parry off the stroke of the serpents 
fangs, which are as invariably prepared to meet 
it. Often a long time is occupied in dodging and 
watching the wary snake before a single blow 


with the spur-pointed wing can be safely aimed ; 
and this was, no doubt, what the traveler wit- 
nessed in descending the mountain. The wings, 
long and powerful, are used not only for attack 
and defense, but also in place of hands, or rather, 
perhaps, as a shovel, when, with a peculiar 
sweep, the snake is tossed on them to fall bruised 
and disabled. Should the wearied snake attempt 
to give up the battle and crawl away, the bird 
anticipates its escape, and with a swift hop is in 
front again, with its wing defiantly spread to cut 
off retreat. Though one bite of the poisonous 
fangs would speedily end the bird's existence, 
yet, as food, those venomous snakes are not in- 
jurious to it. 

Another peculiarity in the secretary-bird is its 
enormous appetite: A perfect cormorant is it. 
lhat naturalist who shot the snake-eater on pur- 
pose to learn and to tell to others all he could 
respecting it found in its crop a sufficient proof 
that it was a reptile-killer indeed. You will 
scarcely believe the number of creatures it must 
have eaten that same day, for half of them had 
not begun to be digested, and all were sufficient- 
ly sound for him easily to distinguish them: 
three snakes as long as his arm, besides the 
large one just killed, eleven lizards, and eleven 
little young tortoises, besides numberless large 
Insects, such as locusts, grasshoppers, beetles, 
ete., which were only as so many sugar-plums to 
the serpent-eater, 


| 





THE LAKE DWELLINGS OF 
ANCIENT EUROPE. 


In January, 1854, the attention of the scien- 


tific world was directed to the discovery of the | 


remains of dwellings in the lakes of Bienne and 
Zurich, after a very hard frost, following a period 
of long-continued drought, which greatly lowered 
the level of the water, and which, combined, 
brought to light a number of piles, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ketter, evidently supported 
terraces or platforms ; on these platforms dwell- 
ings had been erected and inhabited by the na- 
tives of Switzerland during the stone, the bronze, 
and the iron periods of antiquity. 

Beneath a stratum of peat, one or two feet in 
depth, was a second layer of about three feet in 
thickness, blackened by a quantity of organic 


| matter in decomposition, and containing among 


the piles numerous remains of bones and imple- 
ments. The piles were of oak, beech, birch, 
and fir. 

Subsequent discoveries of a similar nature in 
many other lakes of Switzerland prove that these 
piles were generally split in three or four parts, 
their diameter not exceeding four or five inches, 
according to the opinion of Professor Desor in 
his Constructions Lacustres du Lac de Neuf- 
chatel. 

The piles of the lake villages of the stone age 
were much thicker than in those of the bronze 
period. They consisted of entire trunks, and ar- | 
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cheologists consider them of greater antiquity | 
for the reason that they have been completely | 
worn down to the surface of the mud, by which 
they are frequently covered, while thg slenderer 
ones of the bronze age, although in deeper wa- 
ters wherever generally found, protrude above the 
bottom stratum by nearly three feet. All these 
piles have been sharpened at their extremities 
either with an axe or by the action of fire. It 
is difticult to estimate their exact length, as the 
portions which rose above the water have been 
destroyed for several centuries. Some of the 
piles, however, were still more than nine feet 
long, while most of them were so decayed that 
they could be cut with as much ease as a piece 
of clay. They were arranged in lines parallel 
to the shore, unequally distant from each other, 
but averaging about eighteen inches. 

Since these discoveries in the lakes of Zurich 
and Bienne numerous remains of other villages 
in the same lakes have been observed. As many 
as twenty have been described in the lake of 
Bienne, thirty-two in the lake of Constance, and 
forty-nine in that of Neufchatel, In fact, all 
the lakes of Switzerland probably contained in 
ancient times lake dwellings of greater or less 
extent. 

These villages, however, were not all erected 
on the same plan, as, instead of having merely 
terraces placed on piles, the lake men oftenr od 
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es of mud and stones, binding the whole firmly 
together by means of stakes, and horizontally 
by layers of wood. Sir J. Lussock is of the 
opinion that the latter way of building prevailed 
only in small lakes or morasses, as in stormy 
weather the waves of the great lakes would have 
injured their massive construction, while they 
would pass harmlessly through the open works 
| of the piles. Similar constructions have been 
| discovered in other countries, especially in Ire- 
land, where they are called Crannoges. 
| Some of these lake dwellings must have stretch- 
ed over a great extent of water; but probably in 
Inany instances they were not intended for the 
abodes of more than one family, and resembled 
in some respects the huts of pile-works erected 
in Cuba by the sponge gatherers, being subse- 
quently enlarged by new piles for the support of 
additional huts, erected for other families who 
assembled for the purpose of fishing or defense. 
In our day many settlements of a similar char- 
acter are still erected among uncivilized tribes. 
Travelers have mentioned the pile-works of the 
Dyacks in the island of Borneo, those of New 
Guinea, and other parts of the world. Some 
doubt exists as to the form of the houses, or huts, 
supported by the terraces, but we may conjecture 
that the majority were built in a round shape, as 
we know the habitations of the Celtic tribes have 
been constructed in that way, closely resembling 
the African dwellings of the Arvan tribes now 
living on the banks of the White Nile; but some 
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of them were rectangular, probably to avoid the | 


superfluity of small buildings, and as soon as the 
village began to contain a larger population these 
rectangular houses were divided into several par- 
titions to accommodate more families, and were 
yndonbtedly on the same plan described by Du- 
MONT D'URVILLE, who, in speaking of a Papuan 
village, remarks: ‘‘ Each village contains from 
eight to eighteen houses, erected on piles, but 
| each house is an assemblage of different cells, oc- 
cupied by several families. Some have a double 
row of cells, separated by a passage running the 
whole length of the building.” 

From fragments of clay which have been pre- 
served by hardening in a fire, it is conjectured 
that the huts were lined with clay and the in- 
terstices fill. d with moss. There are dwellings 
of this kind ow met with in remote parts of 
France, the wi ‘ls being first latticed with posts 
and branches, aud afterward coated with loam. 
From the form and size of the fragments discov- 
ered, it is evident, as we have before stated, that 
some of the huts were circular, and about ten or 
even fifteen feet in diameter. 

Since the first discoveries in the Swiss lakes 
many buildings have been examined, and their 
number, as well as the objects found among their 
ruins, have furnished archzxologists with the 
means of classifying them as belonging to the 
period of the stone, the bronze, and the iron 





the’ bottom of the lake by throwing in solid 1.4ss- 


ages. The first contain only flint implements, 


the second instruments made of bronze, and the 
third, but few in number, iron tools. 

lf the remains of dwellings of so remote an 
antiquity create in us an interest second to none, 
our curiosity is greatly increased when we learn 
that on the site on which these dwellings were 
erected are found the articles daily used by peo- 
ple separated from us by many centuries. The 
flint implements dug up from concealed places 
reveal to us the habits and employments of men 
unknown to history. The number and variet 
of objects found is sufficient to acquaint us with 
the degree of civilization these tribes had attain- 
ed. ‘The tools and arms consist of arrow-heads, 
or lances, axes, hammers, knives, chisels, corn- 
crushers, etc. There are also other very hard 
stones cut in the form of dice, generally made 
of quartz of a yellow or reddish color. Archa- 
ologists think these are sling stones, but this is 
very doubtful, as the work lavished upon them 
precludes the idea of their having been intended 
for such use. 

From the materials of which these implements 
were made we have also acquired a knowledge 
of the commercial intercourse which the tribes 
of this age must have had with those of other 
countries, ‘The flint stones are not generally 
met with in Switzerland, and the great number 
of specimens found in the lakes induce the be- 
lief that they were imported from France, In 
fact, they were so abundant and of such varied 
workmanship that it is believed some of the vil- 








lages were manufactories of flint implements, 
Commercial intercourse was not restricted to a 
neighboring country, as implements made of 
jade, a greenish stone of the East, seem to im- 
ply an intercourse carried on with more distant 
lands. By some it is, however, maintained that 
jade actually occurs in the rocks of Switzerland. 

Several Swiss archeologists, especially MM. 
Mortor and Troon, have attempted to esti- 


| mate the number of centuries which have elapsed 


since the lake settlements were built, and both 
obtained very nearly the same result. Of the 
three layers of vegetable soil, the first represents 
the Roman period, as containing Roman tiles 
and coin—a lapse of sixteen centuries; for the 
second layer, or bronze age, six inches thick, 
and at a depth of ten feet, containing unvarnished 
pottery and a pair of tweezers in bronze—three 
or four thousand years; and the third layer, six 
or seven inches thick and nineteen feet in depth, 
containing rude pottery, charcoal, broken bones, 
a human skeleton having a small, round, and 
very thick skull, gave the number of five thou- 
sand or seven thousand years, 

If it is necessary to ascribe a certain limitation 
to the different periods of which we have spoken, 
in order to facilitate research and to obtain some 
accuracy in the study of those mysterious ages, 
we must not attempt to divide the several epochs 
too sharply, as it is certain some of the most an- 
cient villages of one age continued to exist into 
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that following, implements belonging to both pe- 
riods having been found together. As a proof 
of the obstinacy with which men adhere to old 
customs, we record the discovery of a Celtic 
grave, in which, among different objects, such 
as shells, stones cut as though for ornaments, 
bones of animals, etc., was an arrow made of 
iron, and a beautiful flint hatchet. This grave, 
discovered near Mantes, reveals the fact that, in 
spite of the age of iron, flint arms were still used 
by the Celts. 

Meanwhile we do not suppose that the entire 
population lived in aquatic dwellings, as these 
tribes had evidéntly some knowledge of agricul- 
ture. They possessed wheat, barley, and millet, 
and their food consisted principally of grain, fish, 
the flesh of tame or wild animals, and fruits, 
such as hazel and beech nuts, wild piums, etc. 
Some, Jearned men are of the opinion that the 
beginning of the bronze age marked the advent 
of a new race, the Celts; put Dr. KELiEeR be- 
lieves that the difference in the dwellings of the 
two periods js merely the development of a pro- 
gressive race. It appears, however, quite prob- 
able that the introduction of bronze was owing 
to the immigration of a new people perhaps not 
Celts, 

In the accompanying engraving, representing 
lake dwellings of different sizes, an effort has 
been made to give a correct idea of those remark- 
able constructions, and to show how closely they 
resembled similar dwellings among the savages 
of the present day. How remarkable to find still 
the same rude settlements after scores of centu- 
ries and ages of boasted civilization! 


THE EVIL-EYE, 
1. 


Bricur scarlet pomegranates and fragrant, 
softly tinted roses cling round a wooden veranda, 
and above them are vines and star-blossomed 
myrtles, breathing sweetness into the soft evening 
air. Overhead the sky is cloudless, with purple 
and green tints rarely seen in Northern countries, 
and, besides these tokens, there is a more human 
indication of Southern climate. 

A middle-aged woman sits under the veranda, 
and beside her a girl stands speaking. 

Both women have Southern faces, clear olive 
skins, and lustrous dark eyes; both are hand- 
some, but the girl is beautiful. So far, that is, 
as shape and features and skin can beautify, 
Thérése Nouailles is beautiful ; but, as she stands 
speaking to her mother, she looks imperious, and 
fretful too, and there is a fierce, resolute will in 
her splendid dark eyes. 

Her mother had been like Thérése years ago, 
but now she is fat and bulky, and her eyes are 
rather wily than fierce. She wears a gown of 
pale straw color, but her head and shoulders are 
wrapped in a brilliant Indian shawl, in which 
black and. scarlet are the predominant colors. 
She looks like a handsome sibyl as she peers 
through the shawl at her daughter’s face. 

‘*T tell thee, my mother, I hate delay. At 
Véron there is a rich home waiting for me, and 
I long to see it. Ah, my mother, remember that 
I have been poor all my life; it is a glorious feeling 
to think that I shall never want money again.” 

The mother’s eyes glisten; there is a keen look 
on her face, which augurs some sympathy with 
this love of money, and yet she resents her daugh- 
ter’s words, 

“Take care, Thérése. The dog threw away 
substance, thou knowest, in snatching at a shad- 
ow. Thou art married to a rich man, and he 
loves thee, and he is gentle and easily persuaded. 
He will stay here in Chardes if thou willest it, 
His property is funded; his presence is not 
needed at Véron. Be guided, my child. Stay 
here ; it is, indeed, better.” 

The mother’s voice grows imploring. At first 
a selfish wish to keep her rich son-in-law and his 
money at Chardes moved her ; but, as she speaks, 
the picture of her daughter’s dull life alone with 
this quiet old man is realized by her fervid fancy. 

‘*Stay here,” she repeats, ‘‘among thy old 
companions, and near thy father and me.” 

‘* Merci, ma mére. No. Ihave decided. I 
must see my husband’s home. IfI stay here I 
am only Thérése married instead of Thérése 
single; but at Véron”—she curves her graceful 
neck, and her eyes shine out with the coming 
triumph she pictures—*‘I shall be Madame Du- 
pont, wife of the richest land-owner except the 
seigneur himself. What doI know? It is pos- 
sible that when the ladies at the chateau see me 
they will be only too glad to welcome me, and 
to admit me to their intimacy.” 

Madame Nouailles shakes her head. 

‘*That might be possible here, in the South, 
Thérése, where our claims and old descent are 
known; but the Northerners are a cold-blooded, 
insensible people, and thy beauty even will not 
break down the stiff barriers set between classes 
up there.” 

** Monsieur Dapont is not cold-blooded.” The 
young beauty laughs and blushes ; her courtship 
has been very short, and her husband dotes on 
her. 

‘* No.” The mother pauses an instant. ‘* Mon- 
sieur Dupont is all that can be desired in a hus- 
band, or I should not have presented him to thee, 
Thérése. Monsieur Dupont stays here happy 

and contented, and although he is so much older, 
he stands by cheerfully, and sees thee dance and 
amuse thyself with thy old companions; but at 
Veron all this will be changed. Here Monsieur 





Dupont considers that I am still beside thee, and 
all that [ permit is to be permitted; but far away 
at Véren he wil! be thy sole guardian ; and my 


Therese loves pleasure dearly, and it is possible 
that, at his age, Monsieur Dupont may not care 
for the gayety which is to thee so necessary.” 

Thérése turns away pouting, but, as her moth- 
er ends, a confidential smile chases the pout from 
the girl's lovely lips. 





‘*My mother, if I were to bid Monsieur Du- 
pont stand on his head, he would try to obey 
me.” Her mother laughs, and Thérése flushes 
with quick anger. ‘‘I say this in praise of my 
husband. He is every thing I wish.” 

She moves away to the end of the long, low 
house, and stands looking at the exquisite sky ; 
at least her great passionate eyes are lifted to it, 
but her thoughts are all of earth. 

‘* And can my mother think that I have mar- 
ried so old a man, given up all chance of a young 
and handsome husband, to stay contentedly un- 
der her wing at Chardes? No, I must have 
something more than this for my sacrifice.” She 
begins to pace up and down, ‘* My mother says 
that at Véron no one will know any thing about 
me. Well, they soon shall know something 
about Madame Dupont. I will stop in Paris on 
our way, and see whether I like the bonnets and 
dresses there better than my own. My husband 
says that jewelry would spoil my beauty, but I 
think seeing is believing. If he is so rich, it is 
better to decorate me than to hoard. Yes, I 
have decided. I will not stay another week in 
Chardes,” 

She gives a little stamp by way of seal to her 
purpose, then, as she turns abruptly, she meets 
her mother face to face. 

Madame Nouailles has crept up, silently. She 
puts her hands on her daughter's shoulders. The 
girl is startled by the unusual action, She looks 
inquiringly. 

She sees a fresh remonstrance in her mother’s 
imploring eyes and parted lips, but at the sight 
her will seems to be of iron strength. 

‘‘My mother, I have decided,” she says, 
quietly. ‘* Within a week I and my husband 
must leave Chardes.” 

‘*Ah, no!” There is a sob in the woman's 
voice, and her shoulders rise and fall with sup- 
pressed agitation. ‘‘I conjure thee, my child, 
not to be rash, not to tempt fate; I can not tell 
why I so shrink from thy departure. It is not 
only the thought of losing thee. It may be be- 
cause I detest the North and its cold, formal ways. 
But I have one reason that may weigh even with 
thee, my willful Thérése. I do not like that 
thou shouldst go to a house where already there 
is a mistress,” ‘Thérése’s black brows knit in a 
fierce frown. ‘‘I say I do not like this Mére 
Mangin, of whom thy husband speaks with so 
much praise.” 

Thérése bends down and kisses her mother. 
‘* Be at ease, my mother.” She gives a cheer- 
ful smile. ‘‘iua Mére Mangin is an ugly old 
woman, and if she does not please me, why, I 
shall send her away. Ah, here is Monsieur Du- 

nt.” 

A tall thin man comes from underneath the 
veranda, and advances toward them. 

Madame Nouailles shudders, and then crosses 
herself. 

‘*T should not fear so much,” she whispers, 
‘*if he had not said that the people of Véron say 
nis housekeeper has the evil-eye.” 


Il. 


La Mére Mangin is a tall dark woman, with 
long narrow black eyes, and an ever-changing 
play of countenance. The children of Véron call 
her a witch, and their mothers say that she has 
the evil-eye; but this is only whispered, for no one 
prospers who is on unfriendly terms with her. 

Look at her standing in her master’s garden. 
She is, indeed, very like a witch. Her brown 
cotton gown clings close about her legs, and on 
the top of her white cap, which has scarcely an 
frills to speak of, is a coarse brown straw hat wit 
a high crown. She wears a blue and yellow 
neckerchief strained across her chest and tid 
behind her back, and her folded arm8 rest upon a 
black stuff apron. Her face is so wrinkled that 
you are surprised to see her suddenly turn round 
and go tripping toward the house like a young 
girl: perhaps the movement can scarcely be de- 
scribed as tripping; it is quieter, more cat-like. 

She pauses when she reaches the low-browed 
entrance. The house itself is a large, square, 
gloomy-looking place; inside the long, narrow 
passage the flag-stones are green with damp, and 
tell how little life goes on within the old stone 
walls, 

She pulls a letter out of her pocket, and begins 
to read it through again. By the time she has 
reached the end she is frowning heavily. 

‘* Yes, yes,” she says to herself, ‘* my master, 
Monsieur Dupont, is excellent, but the best of 
men have their faults; he is good and gentle, 
but he is also weak and obstinate; he loved his 
wife, that poor pink-and-white, meek Josephine. 
Yes, he had for her a passion that is not to be 
believed ; and when she died, in the first year of 
her marriage, he was so obstinate he would not 
take comfort. He shut himself up, he shut up 
the house from light and air, till it has become 
more like a prison than a house, Ciel! I do 
not know how it will ever recover it; and now 
what has happened ?—six months ago he departs, 
without consulting me, and now he is to bring 
home a wife. Well, we shall see who will be 
mistress. I am too old for change.” ~ 

She has left off scowling, but her smile has 
something far more fearful than her frown, 


IIL 

The wind is rising fast; clouds, ut first gauzy, 
but lately thickening in texture, scud more and 
more rapidly across the sky to join a leaden, hu- 
mid mass of vapor that seems to be spreading up- 
ward from the horizon. 

There is still some light on the river, but it 
looks cold and ghastly to Monsieur Dupont’s 
young bride, as she catches a glimpse ef it through 
the weird, white-limbed birch-trees that border 
the road. 

She has been so impatient to reach her new 
home that shé refused to sleep on the road, and 
she is very tired with the long, wearisome journey. 





They liave left the diligence at the last market- | 





town, and have been jolting along the stony road 
in an old-fashioned vehicle, with a hood for the 
passengers, and a small seat perched up in front 
for the driver. 

Thérése shivers, and draws her head again 
within the hood. 

‘* Monsieur Dupont,” she says, in a fretful voice, 
‘*how much longer is it along this dismal road ?” 

No answer comes, and she bends over to the 
corner where her husband sits, and touches his 
shoulder with her hand. 

A loud snore—a start—and then— 

** Ah, oui, Margot, fais comme tu voudras,” 
follows the snore. 

Thérése leans back in her corner with a look 
of disgust. 

‘**Foolish old man,” she says; and then she 
smiles, ‘‘ Poor old dear, I am hard-hearted ; the 
journey has been too much for his politeness. I 
wish I could go to sleep too.” 

But she can not sleep; her mind is restless, and 
the fatigue from which she suffers has fevered 
her. She wishes she had consented to sleep at 
the last town they stopped at; then she should 
have escaped this lonely journey, and should have 
reached her home in bright morning light. 

There is a sudden jolt. Monsieur Dupont starts 
awake this time, and looks round him with staring 
eyes. As these reach his wife he recovers con- 
sciousness. 

**We shall be at home very soon now, mon 
amie, and then Margot shall take care of thee.” 

He puts out his hand and takes hers, but Thé- 
rése shivers, and draws herself away. At that 
moment her mother’s warning assumes a new 
shape; for the first time she hears in it truth and 
likelihood, And then her fierce will rises against 
her fear. 

‘**T am tired and overdone,” she thinks. ‘‘I 
have always ruled every one, and I will rule this 
Margot also.” 

Her husband has wrapped a shawl round her 
since he woke, and either the warmth or her com- 
plete exhaustion lulls Thérése into a short sleep. 
She does not rouse till the vehicle stops. 

She is so tired that she does not at first realize 
where she is, She leans forward and looks out. 

It is almost dark, but she sees a large dark 
house standing a little way back from the road. 
At the open door is a tall woman, shading the 
light of a lamp with her hand. As she sees 
Monsieur Dupont the woman runs up and shakes 
hands with him. 

‘* A la bonne heure notre maitre,” she says. 
** Why, you have flown here. I did not look for 
you till to-morrow. However, as you know, it 
is not easy to find Margot unprepared ; you will 
find all ready but a fire, and, if you need one, that 
is soon kindled; here, Louison, come and carry 
in the baggage. Is the little mistress in the car- 
riage ?” 

**Yes, yes.” And Monsieur Dupont turns 
back to help his wife down the awkward steps. 
But Thérése has scrambled down by herself, and 
she stands waiting for her husband, very erect, 
and with a tempest of pride in her face. 

** You had better tell your servant that I am 
Madame Dupont,” she says, very coldly, and so 
slowly that it seems as if she had measured the 
space between her words. 

Monsieur Dupont is sensitive, and he shrinks 
into himself at the changed tone. 

“*T hardly consider Marguerite an ordi 
servant,” he says, gently; ** but I came to fetch 
you, that I might present you to her.” He tries 
to take his wife’s hand, but she sweeps past him 
up to where Margot stands, lamp in hand. 

Instinctively the woman raises the light, and as 
it falls on the advancing figure it falls also on 
Margot’s face. 

She leans slightly forward; there is an eager 
gleam in the long dark eyes, but the lips are 
pressed tightly together, and the thick dark eye- 
brows meet in an intense frown. 

There is malice and strength in Margot’s face, 
and for an instant ‘Thérése falters in her purpose. 
Her mother’s warning comes back; she feels 
chilled and fearful; but she hears her husband's 
footsteps coming fast up the walk. 

She makes a slight bow as she reaches Margot. 

** You are the housekeeper, I suppose. Go on 
first, and show the way to whatever room you 
have prepared for me.” 

She does not look at her—and she would not 
read much on the tutored face; Margot turns a 
little pale, and her thin lips smile, but she goes on 
first, and opens the door of a small room. 

She goes in, lights two old-fashioned sconces 
on each side of the fire-place, and then departs, 
closing the door behind her. 

Thérése looks round and starts, then gives a 
little cry, crosses herself, and flies to the door 
which Margot has closed on her. 

The candles in the sconces shed only a feeble 
light on the dark walls, but facing her are two 
— and on the table below there is a large 
skull, 


IV. 


At the end of Monsieur Dupont’s garden far- 
thest from the house there was a thickly planted 
grove of sycamore-trees ; beyond this was a gate 
leading into a field, and on the right of this gate 
through the trees you could see another gate, set 
in the ivy-covered fence that bordered that side 
of the garden. 

Margot stood by this smaller gate, basket in 
hand, for within the fence lay the kitchen-gar- 
den—her treasury not only for herbs, but also for 
the curious plants out of which she brewed the 
decoctions which had made her famous in Véron. 

Monsieur had practiced surgery in his youth, 
and had also given medical advice; and Margot 
had studied his books to some purpose, and prob- 
ably was the best doctor of the two, 

There was a scowl on her face as she went into 
the kitchen-garden. 

‘*Monsieur bids me make a tisane for ma- 
dame; and when I answer she will not drink.it, 





he has looked at me more sternly than he eyer 
did before. I hate her!” 

She begins to gather dandelion leaves, snap- 
ping them off with a sharp nip of her bony thumb 
and finger, as if she wants to hurt some one, and 
is forced to give vent to the feeling on that which 
comes nearest. ‘‘I will not bear much more” 
—the words drop from her lips in broken sen- 
tences, ‘‘I thought Félix Dupont, for his own 
sake, would have taught her how to behave; she 
has neither tact nor temper, and she is a fool.” 
Margot smiles at the last word in an unpleasant 
manner, and then her quick ears catch the sound 
of voices among the sycamore-trees ; she crouch- 
es down near a hole in the fence and listens, 

“*No, my sweet friend”—it is Monsieur Du- 
pont’s voice, and it sounds vexed—‘“‘I am sorry 
to refuse thee—it is harder than thou knowest,” 

‘*Then why give yourself the pain ?” 

‘* Because I love thee really, my child, and I 
would keep our life together free from clouds.” 

‘*At least, then, I ought to have a reason 
given me. I only ask that all our friends and 
neighbors, who have seemed so glad to see me, 
may come and dance in my honor; it is not 
much to ask, and why am I refused ?” 

Margot laughs to herself as she crouches un- 
der the hedge. 

**Tiens! she has a rare temper, but Félix Du- 
pont must be doting indeed if he submits to a 
tone like that.” She listens eagerly for her 
master’s answer, but he waits before he gives it. 

“*Thérése, do not make me call thee willful. 
I told thee at Chardes that I lived a quiet, dull 
life; that at Véron we are quiet, dull people. 
Every now and then, from time to time, we ask 
a few of our neighbors to dine with us, according 
to the custom of Véron, and thou shalt do this, 
my child; but a féte, such as that thou desirest, 
would raise the tongue of gossip against us, and 
would lessen our friends instead of increasing 
them; and besides—hush, till I have ended— 
since we have been married we have had too 
much gayety. I want thee more to myself, my 
dear little friend; if we love one another, our 
own society should be all-sufficient.” 

It seems to the listener that Madame Dupont 
struggles away from her husband. 

**Oh that I had staid at Chardes!” the girl 
sobs, passionately. ‘‘I have never lived a dull 
life, and I will not; if you had a quarter of the 
love for me which you pretend to have, you 
would not make me so unhappy; but you do not 
love me. Sooner than displease that hateful 
housekeeper, you will break my heart. Either 
she shall go, or I will.” 

There is a sound of swift footsteps hurrying 
away, and then silence, 

Margot rises, creeps softly to the gate, and 
looks through it. Monsieur Dupont stands un- 
der the trees, very still and quiet, his face hidden 
between his hands. 

‘*Bon! she has shown her hand. She shall 
go, not I,” the housekeeper says, between her 
teeth, as she hides again behind a tall row of 
scarlet-runners, 

When she comes again to the gate, Monsieur 
Dupont is out of sight. 

Margot goes in-doors. She is anxious to see 
how the young mistress bears defeat; but Thé- 
rése is not in either of the down-stairs rooms, 
and presently, when the housekeeper makes an 
excuse to go to madame’s bedroom, she finds 
the door locked, 


Madame Dupont kept her door locked till noon 
the next day, then she came into the eating- 
room and rang for coffee. 

Hitherto Margot had refrained from remon- 
strance. She foiled Madame Dupont’s haughty 
airs by an apparent unconsciousness that any 
offense was meant, and this reticence had been 
part stratagem, part love for her master, and de- 
sire to spare him pain. 

To-day she brought iu the coffee herself, and 
she saw with satisfaction the pale cheeks and 
heavy eyes of her master’s wife. It seemed to 
her that her time to speak had come. 

**Madame has not slept well,” she said, with 
a keen look through her half-closed eyelids. 

No answer except a haughty movement of the 
graceful neck. 

“Monsieur has not slept either.” Margot 
drew near, and put her hand on the young lady's 
chair. ‘Ah, madame, it makes me sad to see 
my master unhappy.” 

Thérése’s first impulse was to bid the woman 
leave her, but she checked this; there was a new 
sound in Margot’s voice, and the girl’s heart beat 
fast in vague terror. The dread that had seized 
her on that first night had been lulled by the 
housekeeper’s indifference; but now the old fear 
was coming back. She dared not look up; 
‘the evil-eye” might even now be blighting her. 
Margot’s appeal had startled her —the woman 
was impertinent and interfering, but she was 

lainly moved by love for her master, and secret- 
ly Thérése felt ashamed of her own treatment 
of her gentle, loving husband. 

Margot was surprised at her silence. 

“‘The bird is tamed so soon, is it?” She 
closed her eyes on this thought, and stood weigh- 
ing the possibility of governing Thérése instead 
of getting rid of her. 

‘*T will go and tell monsieur,” she said, “‘ that 
madame wishes to see him.” 

‘You will do no such thing; you had better 
mind your own business, or you may get into 
trouble. All you have to do is to take care of 
the house, and see that it goes as it should do. 
You can leave me; I prefer to be alone.” 

Thérése spoke haughtily, but she did not look 
at the nade sade Margot bent over the high- 
backed chair till her face almost touched Ma- 


dame Dupont. 

“Good. ¢ counsel should always be welcome. 
Madame is very young, and she does not, per- 
haps, remember that the chief duty of a wife is 
submission, Monsieur is more unhappy than I 
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have ever seen him since the death of madame, 
and he did well to regret her—she never gave 
any one an unkind word. She consulted me in 
every thing.” 

«Then she was a fool.” 

Thérese’s -anger mastered her fear, and she 
pushed back her chair impatiently. It struck 
the housekeeper a sharp blow as she still bent 
over it. 2 

Margot whitened till she looked like a dead 
woman, and Thérése trembled as she glanced at 
her face. 

‘‘She was what you will never be—she was 
an angel. She made others happy, you live only 
for your own pleasure; her death was bl 
yours will be a curse,” 

Margot had kept calm outwardly; but the 
blow, which she believed was intentional, had 
made her furious; her words came without her 
control. ; ; 

Thérése’s indignation conquered all discretion. 
She stepped forward and gave the insolent serv- 
ant a box on the ear. ’ 

‘* Go away, do you hear me? Insolent!” She 
stamped her foot. ‘‘I do not wish ever to see 
vou again. You can tell Monsieur Dupont I 
have discharged you.” 

Margot stood drawn up to her full height, col- 
orless except for a faint streak on the cheek 
which Thérése had struck. 

‘*] will tell your master and mine what you 
say,” she said, her voice full of contempt. 

‘Thérése looked up quickly; a flush of shame 
had spread over her face ; but when she met Mar- 
got’s eyes, she blanched at once, and caught at 
the chair to save herself from falling. It seemed 
to the unhappy girl that through those half-closed 
dark eyes an evil spirit was looking at her, smil- 
ing in malignant triumph. Before she recovered 
herself Margot had departed. 


¥. 


It is late evening, and the wind is cold and 
searching; it blows pitilessly through the syca- 
more-trees, and sends with each blast a fresh 
tribute of leaves into the dark water that lies in 
the field beyond the gate. The water eddies 
and trembles as if it, too, shrinks from the chill 
blast. Monsieur Dupont, hurrying home across 
the field, shakes his head at the accumulation of 
leaves and broken twigs on the water. 

‘It must be cleansed to-morrow,” he says, 
‘‘or the fish will be choked.” 

And then, as he opens the gate and passes 
into the garden, Monsieur Dupont sighs, and won- 
ders whether his wife’s temper will be changed. 

Margot has told her story, and he is angry as 
well as grieved with his wife. He has only seen 
Thérése for a few minutes, for she insists on 
Margot’s instant dismissal. As he walks slowly 
to the house, so full of discord now, the memory 
of his sweet, loving Josephine comes back, and 
he sighs still more heavily. 

**T was happier alone with Margot,” he mur- 
murs, as he goes slowly and heavily into the house. 

He finds Thérése pacing up and down the 
large bare dining-room. She stops when she 
sees her husband, but she does not speak or 
smile. 

Monsieur Dupont walks up to her. 

** My wife,” he says, very gravely, ‘‘ Christian 
people can not live as thou and I have been liv- 
ing these last three days, and I love thee too well 
to suffer thee to commit injustice without repair- 
ing it. I will never permit Marguerite to be im- 
pertinent, but I can not discharge so good a 
servant. I must ask thee to apologize for the 
blow thou hast struck her. I am quite sure thou 
dost repent it.” 

Thérése’s eyes flash such brilliant scorn that 
the poor man cowers. 

‘*Then you choose between me and her. I 
have said I will not live with her, and I will keep 
my word,” 

Monsieur Dupont shakes his head. 

“Thérése, thou hast made me frightened as 
well as sad; such a temper is a curse. It is not 
Margot, it is thyself, thou must learn to rule.” 

She gives him a passionate glance, and hurries 
away to her room. 

‘**T must write to her,” he thought; ‘‘ she will 
not listen to my words.” 

That night the wind rose to storm fury; it 
burst into the houses through windows, hurled 
huge slates off the old roofs, and brought ma 
a tree crashing down into the river. But T' 
rése did not hear it. She paced her lonely room 
up and down till twilight faded into darkness, 
and even then she went on pacing up and down. 
There came a sudden tap at the door, and she 
started with a scream of terror. 

“*C’est moi, madame.” The twang of Lou- 
ison’s voice soothed Thérése’s fear; she went to 
the door and opened it. A sudden shrinking 
from her loneliness made her glad even to see 


Louison. ‘The girl had a lamp in one hand and 
a letter in the other. She held the letter to Ma- 
dame Dupont. 


** But madame has no light.” She peered over 
the young lady’s shoulder into the dark room. 

“Give me your lamp,” Thérése said. She 
longed to ask Louison to stay with her, but the 
girl turned away when she had set the lamp on 
the table. 

Thérése seated herself and looked at the let- 
ter. It was from her husband. 

** Folly!” she said, angrily. ‘‘A sermon, I 
suppose.” 

At the first few words her eyes softened and 
her bosom heaved, Monsieur Dupont assured his 
wife so tenderly that his only wish was to make 
her happy; but as he went on in praise of Mar- 
&0t's good qualities, the dark eyebrows knitted 
and the fierceness came back. ‘The letter ended 
with these words: ‘* It is better to submit to a 
little that we do not like than to lose so good a 
housekeeper. I can not turn away so old and 
attached a servant even for thee; and besides 
this, I make it a special request that thou wilt 





apologize for the blow. After this there will be 
peace.” 
Thérése started up and flung the letter on the 


joor. 

** Selfish old fool! I see it now. He cares 
for his peace and his untroubled life more than 
any thing—much, much more than he cares for 
me. Well, he shall have it. I will go away, 
and leave him to find out what it is to lose me. 
Yes, I will go—” She stopped and put both 
hands to her temples ; they seemed to be swelling 
with the dizzy tumult within her brain. Where 
should she go? Not to Chardes, where she had 
thought to make a triumphant return. She could 
not go there as a fugitive. Where could she go? 

She shivered, and leaned against the wall of 
her room. She could not go into that great cold 
outside world alone. Would it not be better to 
stay here? But the tiny whisper was silenced in- 
stantly. 

**No, no—never!” She stood erect again, her 
eyes flashing, her hands clinched. ‘‘I can not 
stay unless I beg pardon of that woman. Ah, 
she is no wgman—she is a fiend!—her eyes— 
her eyes !” she covered her face with quivering fin- 
gers. ‘* And he—he is determined, or he would 
not write in that cold manner; he would come 
himself and entreat me to be friends. Friends!” 
She laughed scornfully. ‘‘I begin to hate the old 
wretch, and if I did stay here, to live shut up 
alone with him would be hell—hell! Well, there 
is one fiend here already”—her eyes grew wilder, 
and she talked aloud in her excitement. ‘‘ Yes, 
she has the evil-eye; I felt it scorch my brain. 
And she has said my death shall be a curse. No, 
the curse be on him who brought me here—lured 
me under the same roof with this fiend; my curse 
on her too! Ah, my mother, if I had but list- 
ened to thee, if I had but staid in Chardes ; but 
that is idle now; I am doomed. If I stay, I can 
only wither slowly under this fire—it is in my heart 
and in my brain; if I fly, it will follow me, for 
she is no woman, and her terrible eye—ah, what 
do I know, even now it is destroying me!” 

She flung herself on the floor. 


La Mére Mangin rose early. She was always 
up and dressed before her lazy help arrived, for 
Louison did not sleep in the house. This morn- 
ing, to her surprise, she found the door leading 
into the garden open. 

‘¢ Did I forget to lock it, then, last night ?” she 
said, with a puzzled face. 

Louison was late. The fire was lit and the 
kitchen swept before her sabots came clattering 
down the stone passage. 

Margot turned round with a reprimand on her 
thin lips, but the sight of Louison’s face stayed 
her tongue. The girl looked clay color, and she 
dropped into a chair as if she had received a blow. 

** There is a ghost, Mére Mangin—a ghost who 
walks among the trees la-bas,” and she points to 
the garden. ‘Pierrot has seen it while he was 
looking for mushrooms—a ghost with long black 
hair, and all in white.” 

La mére grows pale, and her narrow eyes shrink 
into a line. 

** Hold thy peace, simpleton; do not let the 
master hear of such folly. Here, mind the coffee- 
pot an instant.” 

For a sudden thought, almost a fear, has come 
to Margot, and she hurries up to the room of 
Madame Dupont. She opens the door gently. 
She is surprised to find it unlocked. 

The room is empty, the bed has not been slept 
in, but the clothes which Madame Dupont wore 
yesterday lie in a heap on the floor. 

Margot takes this in at a glance, and then she 
goes to find Monsieur Dupont. 

‘** Have you seen madame ?” 

His face answers her, and she hurries on to the 
garden. She searches every corner, and then, 
with slow, unwilling steps she goes to the silent 

beneath the trees. It is covered with fallen 
leaves, and one or two large boughs have been 
wrenched off by the wind, and stretch their arms 
as if they were snakes writhing on the water. 

Margot stands peering down into the water as 
if she thought she could see to the bottom. 

Her arm is roughly seized. 

** What do you here, wasting time ?” Monsieur 
Dupont says, hoarsely. *‘ You have driven her 
away—find her, I you, find her at once.” 
ly shakes her head and points to the 
ind moans sadly among the trees. 
at Chardes, for at first Monsieur 
, believe that she has sought ref- 
uge own people; but Thérése is not 
there, and her parents cry shame on the gray-hair- 
ed husband who has failed to make their daughter 
happy. They search the neighborhood of Véron, 
and at last, in sheer weariness, Monsieur Dupont 
permits the pool to be searched, but Théreése is 
never found. 

Some of the old folks of Véron shake their 
heads and say there are deep holes in the pond, 
and that Margot knows of them, and that till the 
missing wife is found the house of Félix Dupont 
will be haunted. And it is whispered that in ev- 
ery September in gusty weather, just when the 
dawn brings a ghastly light over the damp, dismal 
house, a tall white woman with long black hair 
glides through the garden and disappears among 
the sycamores. 

La Mére Mangin has never seen the ghost, 
and no one would dare to tell her of it, but she 
is avoided more than ever. She rules supremely 
now in the old house, but she looks aged and 
anxious, and there is in her eyes the same seek- 
ing, expectant expression which you see in her 
master’s. 

Félix Dupont is always seeking his lost Thé- 
rése. As he goes through Véron the children 
point at the withered, bent old man, and cry out, 

‘*There goes the old Dupont looking for his 
witch-wife.” 

And as he goes, the poor broken man murmurs, 

** My poor unhappy child—my lost Thérése— 
shall I ever find thee ?” 










VENICE. 


To-pay Venice unites to the poetry of her arts 
the poetry of her recollections, and to the poetry 
of her recollections the poetry of her sadness. 
Her palaces are crumbling to decay, her statues 
fall in pieces from their pedestals, the smiling 
figures of her pictures vanish as the butterflies 
at the rude breath of winter. The blow which 
occasioned the variation of human movement 
toward other regions, as a consequence of the 
apparition of America in the world, and the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope; the wound 
which ruined her commerce is not of a nature to 
be cured by her recent liberty, because liberty 
can not balance or undo geographical fatalities. 
Venice is dying. Only in place of dying as an 
outcast in an Austrian dungeon, she dies like an 
honored matron in the bosom of her home and 
surrounded by her children. Venice fell at the 
foot of the cradle of America, like Iphigenia at 
the foot of the cradle of Greece. The paths of 
humanity are strewed with victims, and progress 
is not exempted from this law of necessity. Life 
is nourished upon death. But on this account 
it is not the less sad to see a city perish—a city 
whose Doges had the imperial crown of Byzan- 
tium so often in their hands, and repelled it by 
the Phrygian cap of the old republic; to see a 
city fall whose standard terrified the Turks, and 
awakened the powers and energies of labor and 
commerce; to behold the death of a city whose 
liberties are the most ancient of the Christian 
era, and who alone has been the England of the 
Middle Ages; to watch the slow decay of a city 
who in her cups of crystal, in her bacchanalian 
banquets, in her sensual songs, in her coral gar- 
lands and sea flowers, brought to our hearts and 
imaginations the immortal aroma of the Renais- 
sance. How I regretted in that voyage through 
the streets of Venice that I was not a poet, or an 
orator, or a writer of any merit—that I could 
not lament with eloquence the death of that city 
unique in the world! Ideas of mourning and 
desolation only were inspired by those floating 
coffins, those sombre palaces, the magnificent 
half-ruined windows, the tortuous labyrinth of 
narrow streets and gloomy canals, the shadows 
outlined on the high bridges, the broken steps 
of marble kissed by the wavelets, the murmur 
of the water like tear falling on tear, and the 
cries of the gondoliers, which sounded like a wail 
repeated by another lament. 

Of the arts, I confess that in my opinion the 
most wonderful and impressive is that of archi- 
tecture. The stones of Venice, shaped by design 
as the notes of a piece of music or the parts of 
a discourse, where beauty and harmony are both 
expressed, give pure and intellectual pleasure. 
The great lines, the broad spaces, the ambitious 
arches, the aerial cupolas, the columns with their 
adornments, the galleries with their perspectives, 
the court-yards and their cloisters, force upon the 
mind profound meditations, and always express 
the genius of the age with its symbolical charac- 
ter. I admire greatly the Grecian architecture, 
its soberness, its severe simplicity, its infinite 
gracefulness, the facility with which it expresses 
great sentiments with small means, and attains 
to beayty without doing violence to form, putting 
a light frieze, sq , on four fronts of inter- 
columniations, the whole being in perfect har- 
mony and proportion. I also admire the Romans, 
who placed, one over the other, three kinds of 
architecture in their monuments, as they placed 
one above another the three ages of history in 
their code of laws and in their civilization. And 
I shall never forget the great dome of the Pan- 
theon where Paganism expired, nor the triumph- 
al arches and magnificent gates of the new a 
of the world. Above all, the sentiment wit 
which ancient art always inspires me is a pro- 
found admiration for simplicity of form, and for 
a resemblance to nature in expression. But this 
enthusiasm for ancient art does not prevent me 
from doing justice to all the bold and striking 
beauties of architecture. Nothing is more illib- 
eral than the exclusiveness of art. ‘The archi- 
tects of the past age—those destitute of refined 
taste—in their great dislike of the Gothic, suc- 
ceeded in erecting some grand buildings, not such 
as could speak to the imagination, but dumb, se- 
vere, rigid with all the stiffness of death. There 
are styles of architecture distinguished by the 
knowledge they express, by their complete sub- 
jection to the laws of harmony and proportion— 
such are the Greek andthe Roman. Over these 
centuries have passed, and other things more de- 
structive than ages—the unthinking and devas- 
tating rage of men; but that has been unable 
to — against their imperturbable strength 
and stability. Doubtless there are architectures 
distinguished by their expression, such as the 
Oriental and the Gothic. Venice appears in 
Granada, because Venice has an exclusive and 
suitable architecture, born of her peculiar histor- 
ical circumstances, and representative of the min- 
istry exercised by her between the East and the 
West. In like manner the people of Granada, 
always preserving that Moorish character which 
arrived at perfection in the mosque of Cordova, 
approached the Gothic; the Venetians, preserv- 
ing the Byzantine and Gothic styles, general in 
the Middle Ages, flung over them like a golden 
veil the rich jewels of the East. Thus Venice 
has created this series of monuments that are 
the wonder of wonders by their variety and their 
riches. If you go and examine them with Vitru- 
vius in your hand, with the rules of Vignola in 
your mind, taking with you a square and com- 
pass, submitting them to a rigid mathematical 
examination, demanding from them a blind obe- 
dience to the laws of proportional harmony, ready 
to feel indignant if you see a gallery supported 
by iron-work, or a heavy column placed upon a 
slender one, as if ridiculing the general principles 
of gravity—if you see that a mass of marble 
weighs like a mountain over the delicate tracery 
of a light aerial gallery—if you place mathematics 





over all and above all, you do not appreciate those 
edifices of the Middle Ages, that above all and 
before all place the wealth of expression, the rich- 
es of greatness, far-fetched and hyperbolical per- 
haps, but at the same time extremely beautiful. 
Whenever the arts unfold themselves they strong- 
ly influence their surroundings. Venice is a ma- 
gician, who obliges artists to follow her, and im- 
presses her kiss of fire on their foréheads. The 
artists of the fifteenth century built severe edifices 
in Rome at the same time that the florid Gothic 
expanded its open-work roses in all Europe as 
the first flowers of the April of the Renaissance; 
and the Venetian architects, at the end of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth, when the classic art had subdued it, 
without failing to follow it, crowned the friezes 
of their monuments, the cusps of their towers, 
the roofs of their palaces, with ornaments and 
enameled chiselings, always of the Oriental and 
Venetian character. 

Let us go, then, and look at Venice. Our gon- 
dola glides over the Grand Canal, the waters are 
of an emerald green, the heavens of a turquoise 
blue, the banks of sand are tinged with gold, the 
houses on the neighboring islets are bright and 
many-colored, and the marble churches are so 
transparent that they look like churches of crys- 
tal; the sun gilds all objects with its rays. The 
beauties of nature aud the soft breeze perfumed 
with the aroma of spring, with the saline exhala- 
tions of the sea, fresh and invigorating, invite 
you with their voluptuous caresses to the infinite 
joys of existence. We have time to admire this 
Grand Canal, which the Venetian painters re- 
produced in all manners, from the dawn of the 
school with Carpaccio to its extinction by Canal- 
letto, and have impressed indelibly on the retinas 
of the lovers of art. It is easy to see, with a rapid 
glance, that from the heavy Byzantine buildings 
to the more elegant structures of the sixteenth 
century, and from those of the sixteenth century 
to the motley edifices of the decadence, in com- 
pany with all kinds of Gothic constructions, or- 
namented with Syrian and Arab garlands—the 
history of the art is displayed in two broad mar- 
ble walls on one and on the other side of the 
canal, illumined by the reflections of the water 
and by the tints of the sky. 

In every town you first look for a monument 
or point whereon to fix attention. In Seville, 
the Cathedral; in Granada, the Alhambra; in 
Cordova, the Mezquita; in Rome, the Colise- 
um; in Naples, Vesuvius; in Pisa, the Campo 
Santo; in Florence, La Piazza della Signoria; 
and in Venice, the Square of St. Mark. We ar- 
rive at the foot of its magnificent flight of steps 
—we remain there in delighted astonishment. 

I must confide in the goodness of my readers, 
and hope they will excuse me for so ill describ- 
ing this place. ‘There is indeed a superb pano- 
rama before my eyes and a feeble pen in my 
hand. In the first place, the lagune, splendid] 
illuminated @y the heavens, and the oma whieh 
borders it with his rays; at the north is the 
mouth of the Grand Canal, with its rows of pal- 
aces. At the extreme right of the mouth is the 
marble church of Santa Maria delia Salute, whose 
white cupolas are outlined wonderfully in the 
lustrous air. Before the church, elevated on a 
graceful tower, is a great sphere of gilded bronze, 
with an angel of dark bronzeon the top, At the 
left side of the canal is a terrace, blooming with 
gay spring flowers and butterflies; near is a 
little square and the palfce of Sansovino, sculp-' 
tured like a work of Cellini, and surmounted by 
a group of statues. The — the Doge at 
the other end, resting its mass of red and white 
marble on a double gallery of Gothic arches, in- 
terlaced by a capricious arrangement of oriels, 
and adorned at the upper part of the columns 
with Byzantine sculptures, which harmonize and 
mingle admirably with the diadem cf sharp tri- 
angles and the airy belfry above. Before these 
two monuments, the two columns of Oriental 
gtanite, two colossal monoliths, and, above, the 
crocodile of St. Theodore and the lion of St. 
Mark, which seem to exhale hot breath from 
their open mouths; in the background, to the 
left, the Campanile, light and elegant as our 
Giralda, paved by a marvelously sculptured trib- 
une, and crowned by an angel standing on a 
point and raising his wings on high. Farther 
on, at the right side, the Basilica—Oriental, 
Gothic, Greek, Byzantine, Moorish—a mixture 
of all orders of architecture, an epitome of all 
epochs, its blue arches sown with stars, its col- 
umns of different-colored jasper, its statues and 
its fantastic bell-towers ; the four horses of Cor- 
inth above the door, mosaics of Venetian glass 
in the recesses, from the golden groundwork of 
which wonderful figures of all colors detach 
themselves; the cupolas above, small copies of 
those of Santa Sophia, like an apparition of Asia ; 
and in the vast proportions of that panorama, the 
Riva degli Schiavoni filled with vessels, realized 
by the picturesque costumes of the Turks and 
the Greeks, by the great Venetian population 
continually passing in that wide street. Beyond, 
the isle of San Giorgio, with its church of red 
and white marble; the Giudecia, with its build- 
ings of all the colors of the rainbow; San Laz- 
zaro, with its Armenian convent, whose Oriental 
towers look like the curled sail of a huge vessel ; 
the Lido, with its groves of trees which touch 
the lagune with their branches, the nightingales 
filling the air witlgjn@ody, the gardens like float- 
ing islands, or gigantic bouquets flung upon the 
water, all crossed by the blue stripes of the 
all varied by colors, and gilded or silvered by the 
sand-banks, all diversified by the contrast be- 
tween the white lateen-sails and the black Vene- 
tian gondolas which glide around, all lulled by 
the waves of the Adriatic; the Alps in the dis- 
tant west, resembling an army of celestial pyra- 
mids, and in the far east, like an eternal music, 
the wind which comes from the shores of Greece. 
It is unequaled in the world.—O/d Rome and 
New Italy, By Emilio Castelar. 
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Me THE SEVEN: AGES OF MAN, 
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At first, the Infant, And then the Fast young School-boy at his college, 
2 Stupid with “Soothing Sirup” in his Nurse's arms. And dissipated face, ioe like corkscrew 
For his morning Cocktail. 
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; : _ Then the Lover, ; Then a Soldier, 
Sneaking and cringing, with a Lying Story, Full of “Test Oaths,” and bearded like the Pard 
Made to his Mistress’ purse-strings. Seeking the bubble Fortune : 
Even in the Custom-House. 
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As And then a Justice, The Sixth Age shifts » 
af With fair fat wallet with criap Greenbacks lined, Into the lean and slippered pantaloon; That ends P< phos endl A 
q W oy eye seré nely a ee mee cons ypu _ hw pl on his nose, and rouge on cheek, Is like a mummy, a mere enameling ; 
re Full of queer Law and paid-for Precedents i@ youthful passions, well preserved, too great e ‘h false ise every thing. 
And so he “ plays his point,” g For his physique; and his vig manly volee ’ ee = , : 
=f Aping the modish chatter of the fops, lisps 


And stutters as he speaks, 





